The. Peace Seeker 


When flickered the fitful lightning, when rumbled the 
wakening force, 

The Chancellor spoke in the council justifying his 
course: 

“We have never struck at our neighbor, nor laid a 
snare in his way; 

We have sought no war with our neighbor, and we do 
not seek it today!” 

The Chancellor wept in the council, when word of the 
wakening came; 

“We have sought no war with our neighbor—our 
neighbor is, then, to blame 

If, in fire and thunder and shouting, the swords leap 
over the sea— 

We have made no war on our neighbor, and he is to 
blame, not we!” 


“Count you the dead in your caverns!” 
Shouted the sun to the sea. 

“T have counted the dead in my caverns 
And tumbled their bodies free; 

I have flung them over the wreckage, 
Two hundred and twice two score— 

Too well they rest to hear the jest, 
The jest of the Chancellor!” 


The Chancellor spoke in the councils, and glittered his 
eyes with tears; 

“We are loath to see our neighbor break the peace of 
an hundred years! 

We have done no ill to our neighbor, we have plotted 
no ill to do, 

And those things that offend our neighbor—we have 
been driven to; 

For our foe was bitter, relentless and ruthless, must 
we reply.” 

The Chancellor’s voice was broken with the blast of a 
gusty sigh: 

“But we sought no war with our neighbor, and we do 
not wish it today, 

We struck no blow at our neighbor, nor laid a snare 
in his way!” ‘Pe mec NONI 
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The Pact, the League, and the Way to Peace 


The preliminary signing of the multilateral treaty 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy 
has met with general approval. Forty nations have 
signified their intention of signing it. They are under 
no delusions in so doing. They know wars are not 
renounced, but they know also that a great moral res- 
olution is being taken which, if properly implemented 
and observed, will lead in time to the adoption of ways 
and means for settling disputes by pacific means. The 
Journal des Debats of Paris says: “We proclaimed 
the rights of man long before we realized them, and 
they are not all assured yet. We did well, however, 
to first formulate the principles; they have marked 
the road to follow. The Kellogg pact, in the same way, 
shows the high aim to be attained. For the present 
we remain on the heights. Dreams precede realities. 
There is always a haze in the empyrean which none 
regret more than we, but it is always a very honorable 
thing to soar there.” This journal warns against “‘ex- 
cessive enthusiasm” over the treaty and says it is 
pure mis-representation to say it is “one of the great 
events in history and the opening of a new era.” Dr. 
Walter Simon, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Germany, calls it “an act of great importance,” but 
adds that the reservations under which the great pow- 
ers signed “give cause to doubt whether even this Pact 
in its most general application will be able to prevent 
the sudden kindling of the flame of war.” 

Few journals are so ably and courageously edited 
as is the Manchester Guardian. Its well deliberated 
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judgment on any international event is as near the 
last word as one can read. It says: ‘The Pact does 
not automatically turn the world into a Garden of 
Eden; it does not even take us automatically out of 
Bedlam. But it gives statesmanship a new start; it 
gives mankind a new hope. It is like the League of 
Nations. Anybody can point out the weakness of the 
League, describe its failures, analyze its vices, but the 
man who does not see that the creation of the League 
has put man’s hope for peace and his nobler ambitions 
on a new basis is blind to the history of human institu- 
tions. We can put it in this way: Suppose that to- 
morrow England, France and Germany had all of them 
Parliaments that represented their liberal impulses; 
such a Parliament as we had in 1906—the Parliament 
from which South Africa received its freedom. Could 
not such Parliaments use the League with great and 
immediate effect? So with the Pact. The Pact may 
be of little or much moment; little if Parliaments want 
little; much as soon as they want much.” 

THE TEXT OF 

THE TREATY 

The executive heads of the various governments de- 
clare that: 

“Deeply sensible that their high office imposes upon 
them a solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind; 

“Inspired by a common desire not only to perpetu- 
ate the peaceful and friendly relations now happily 
subsisting between their peoples but also to prevent 
war among any of the nations of the world; 

“Desirous by formal act to bear unmistakable wit- 
ness that they condemn war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and renounce it in favor of the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes; 

“Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the 
other nations of the world will join in this humane en- 
deavor and by adhering to the present treaty as soon 
as it comes into force bring their peoples within the 
scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 
civilized nations of the world in a common renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of their national policy; 

“Have decided to conclude astreaty and for that pur- 
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pose have appointed as their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries who, having communicated to one another their 
full powers found in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

Article I. The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective peoples that 
they condemn recourse to war for the solution of in- 
ternational controversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

Article II. The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 

Article III. The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the high contracting parties named in the preamble in 
accordance with their respective constitutional require- 
ments, and shall take effect as between them as soon as 
all their several instruments of ratification shall have 
been deposited at Washington. 

This treaty shall, when it has come into effect_as 
prescribed in the preceding paragraph, remain open as 
long as may be necessary for adherence by all the 
other powers of the world. Every instrument evidenc- 
ing the adherence of a power shall be deposited at 
Washington, and the treaty shall immediately upon 
such deposit become effective as between the power 


‘ thus adhering and the other powers parties hereto. — 


It shall be the duty of the Government of Washing- 
ton to furnish each government named in the preamble 
and every government subsequently adhering to this 
treaty with a certified copy of the treaty and of every 
instrument of ratification or adherence. It shall also — 
be the duty of the Government of Washington tele- 
graphically to notify such governments immediately 
upon the deposit with it of each instrument of ratifi- 
cation or adherence. 

In faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 


have signed this treaty in the French and English lan- 


guages, both texts having equal force, and hereunto 


_affix their seals. 
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WHAT SEASONED 
STATESMEN FIND IN. IT 

Briand—“Freed from the old bondage, the nations 
that have signed the new contract will gradually for- 
sake the habit of associating the idea of national pres- 
tige and national interest with the idea of force, and 
this single psychological fact will not be the least im- 
portant factor in the evolution that is needed te lead 
to the regular stabilization of peace.” 

Streseman—“We all know that by the conclusion of 
the treaty we have not yet reached once and for all 
the goal of the final consolidation of world peace. I 
am, however, convinced that we possess in the pact 
a new basis with which the good will of all nations 
will enable us to arrive at the creation of the world in 
which war, one of the most terrible scourges of hu- 
manity, will exist no more.” 

Benes—“‘After the war the first real step toward 
the peace of the world was Geneva, the second was 
Locarno, The Briand-Kellogg Pact is the third. Peace 
cannot of course be established by means of a magic 
wand. The anti-war pact is but a stage on the road, 
but for a small country like ours it is of extraordinary 
significance. Germany is our neighbor, France is our 
ally. These two states binding themselves forever to 
forbear declaring wars is an event of paramount im- 
portance. I see in the Kellogg Pact a rapproachment 
of Washington to the League of Nations.” 

Lloyd George—“While the cymbals are still rending 
the air with a clang of triumph over the-signature of 
the Kellogg pact by fifteen nations, it is well to remind 
the demonstrators that they are celebrating but one 
hesitant step forward. Otherwise there is a great 
danger that the pact will end in nothing but an addi- 
tion to street noises. . . . If the friends of peace 
camp by the wayside and settle down to the feast as 
if they had already reached their city of peace on earth 
and good will amongst men, they are destined to start- 
ling disillusionment.” * * * “The pact has not 
yet reached a single war office, nor is there any sign 


- that it is to be permitted to interfere with one of the 
colossal preparations made throughout the world for | 
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the renewal of a bloody conflict: * * * Treaties 
signed by hands encased in steel gloves will never in- 
sure a permanent peace.” 

“America has now by a definite and solemn act, in- 
dependently and of her own initiative, proclaimed that 
she has not and will not remain morally indifferent 
to a crisis that risked precipitating the people of the 
old world into another and more fiery furnace. It is 
in American responsibility for making the pact effec- 
tive that the real hope of world peace rests.” 


OPINION OF. ONE OF OUR 
GREATEST AMERICAN AUTHORITIES 


Professor James Shotwell is one of our greatest 
American authorities on international affairs and on 
practical means to peace. It was he who suggested 
to Briand that France and America could celebrate 
their historic friendship with a solemn declaration out- 
lawing war between them and thereby also furnish a 
model action for all the nations. He is the author of 
perhaps the most important suggestions for agree- 
ments of conciliation and arbitration offered to our 
time and both a keen critic and a warm advocate of 
the League of Nations. He is one of those realistic 
idealists who know ways to peace are plotted through 
the patient processes of replacing the old with the new, 
step by step. He says: 

“To renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy means something more than the renunciation 
of actual war. It means the upbuilding of the struc- 
ture of peace relationships in terms that-will permit 
the steady growth instead of the atrophy of justice; 
it means the substitution of cooperative dealing for 
the ruthless competition which in the past has sought 
individual prosperity by the destruction of those who 
have sought to share a common good. 

“The administration that rejected the covenant of 
the League has now admitted its major premises. 

“After ten years, the question comes back to us in 
different form. American public opinion, which held 
back from assuming the obligations of League member- 


ship, is nevertheless ready to recognize the value of 
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the covenant and of the treaties of Locarno as safe- 
guards of peace where those safeguards are most 
needed. It is also beginning to see that the attempt 
to maintain a position of absolute aloofness with ref- 
erence to the League is hardly consonant with its 
friendly attitude, if by aloofness is meant complete 
freedom of action with reference to the peace activi- 
ties of League members,” 

WHAT THE MAJOR 4 

PUBLICISTS THINK 

Norman Angell, whose ‘‘Great Illusion’ warned an 
armed and war-like world of the awful price they 
would pay for another war, and whose prophecy was 
amply fulfilled, says: “If the Pact be regarded as 
beginning a constructive work to avoid war by means 
of international reform, it will be good, but it should 
not be regarded as sufficient in itself. In so far as it 
enables each signatory to be its own judge of what 
constitutes a defensive war, and so avoid the obliga- 
tion of submitting to arbitration, it would be a reces- 
sion from the position achieved by the Government 
of the League of Nations.” 

H. N. Brailsford, one of the foremost English pub- 
licists, writes in a more pessimistic strain. He has 
seen much of the world and he saw the war; he har- 
bors no delusions regarding peace by the means of 
milleniums. He may be a little pessimistic but he 
has never feared stripping fair garments from skele- 
tons. He says: “The occasion was a solemn ratifica- 
tion, after the lapse of a decade, of the European sys- 
tem which rests on the twin pillars of French su- 
premacy on land and British mastery at sea.” He 
thinks the Pact “too simple a means for obtaining a 
difficult but desirable end” and declares that ‘Mr. Kel- 
logg is not in advance of his age, but on the contrary, 
in his views of defense and preparedness, far be- 
hind it’. 

Senor Salvador de Madriaga, former chairman of 
the League of Nations Commission on Disarmament, 
says: “As each state reserves the right to define its 


war as ‘defensive’, the juridical value of the pact be- : 
comes null and void, because.in récent years states 
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provoking war always declared it defensive. Mr. Kel- 
logg might have proposed the abolition of all war, but 
was obliged to sacrifice ideals to reality. England, by 
introducing reservations, practically invoked her 
rights by a direct allusion to the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Pact implies freedom of action for the United 
States to make peace or war in the area covered by 
this doctrine. The Kellogg Pact deserves especially 
to be watched by Spanish-speaking countries.” As 
none of the greater South American governments have 
as yet signified their intention to sign, it looks like 
they were watching and doubting. 

Pierre Bernus, one of the leading French editorial 
writers, says the British invocation of the Monroe 
Doctrine was “extremely clever.” He notes the “em- 
barrassed silence of Washington” over the British 
“sphere of special interest” application of that favorite 
doctrine, which “the United States makes use of now 
for the purpose of justifying its frequent meddlings 
—often of a military kind—in the internal policies of 
various American republics.” 

Senator Molinari, spokesman for the incoming ad- 
ministration of President-Elect Iryogen of Argentina, 
says: “As long as there are American soldiers in 
Nicaragua no one can use the words employed by 
Secretary Kellogg.” 


THE EXTREMES 
THAT NEVER MEET : 

“The Truth, my son, is in neither extreme,” said the 
Greek sage. The following quotations reveal the ex- 
tremes that never meet: : 

Chas. Morrison in The Christian Century—“One 
staggers at the attempt to set forth the significance 
of the doings of this day. But again, the deed cannot 
be doubted. I saw it done. I heard the words spoken. 
I looked for an hour into the grave faces of the men 
who were empowered to sign. I handled the finished 
pact. I read anew the unambiguous words of renun- 
ciation. I looked at the signatures and seals. And I. 
cannot do otherwise than command my pen to write 
these words: Today international war was banished 


from civilization.” 
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Prof. Edwin M. Borchard, of Yale—‘The treaty as 
now qualified by the French and British reservations 
constitutes no renunciation or outlawry of war, but 
in fact and in law, a solemn sanction for all wars men- 
tioned in the exceptions and qualifications, * * * 
wars of self-defense, each party being free to make 
its own interpretation as to when self-defense is in- 
volved; wars under the League Covenant, under the 
Locarno treaties and under the French treaties of al- 
liance, * * * and wars in any region -where 
Great Britain has a special and vital interest.” 

Foreign Affairs (British) —“Far from being a mat- 
ter of congratulations among statesmen, the Peace 
Pact, as it stands, is fraught with the gravest danger 
to the peace of the world, for, without in any way ad- 
vancing the cause of disarmament and without in any 
serious degree binding the nations to pursue peace, 
should they ever consider war to be the more ef- 
fective way of achieving their purpose, it gives the 
statesmen an opportunity to pursue their secret deal- 
ings under the cloak of a pacific agreement which 
they can break without the slightest difficulty. An 
example of such a secret understanding arrived at 
by two great Powers, even while negotiating the con- 
clusion of the Kellogg Treaty, is furnished by the 
Franco-British naval agreement.” 

Bulletin—Foreign Policy Association (American)— 
“Should the Senate be blamed if it attempts to give 
precision to a treaty whose terms are indefinite, and 
purport to be without qualification, when in legal and 
actual fact they are qualified by reservations without 
which the text would never have been signed? The 
emotionalists, however, resent definition. The issue 
is sharply drawn between those persons who boast 
that they are not lawyers and can therefore see 
“larger” issues invisible to legal minds, and those per- 
sons trained in the law who will eventually interpret 
the pact. The former feel that definitions and pre- 
cision defeat their aims. They favor a loose use of 
terms into which they can pump their hopes, thus 
swelling the meaning of the treaty until it can be 
understood only by those — Mabe Se in impon- 
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derables. They prefer a treaty’ renouncing war in 
absolute terms.” 


AMERICAN PEACE 
MAKERS APPROVE 

The Pact has met with a general chorus of approval 
from American Peace Makers, as a “healthy gesture.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler—“In my judgment the 
treaty renouncing war as an instrument of policy, 
when taken in connection with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Pact of Locarno, is the long- 
est step forward to the establishment and protec- 
tion of permanent peace that history records. To 
attempt to outlaw war by a statute or resolution is 
quite futile, whereas to renounce war by an act of 
free will on the part of those with power to make 
it is wholly practical and about to be accomplished. 
Now let continental Europe reduce their standing arm- 
ies and let Great Britain and the United States leave 
off that senseless naval rivalry to which their pro- 
fessional bureaucrats are trying to drive them.” 

Glenn Frank—“The Kellogg multilateral peace 
treaty represents a healthy gesture in the direction of 
that international-mindedness without which the in- 
creasingly inter-dependent civilization of the modern 
world will break down. I feel, however, that agree- 
ments of this sort are less likely, in the long run, to 
determine the course of international events than is the 
way we administer such prosaic matters as foreign 
investments, raw materials and natural resources.’ 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt—‘‘All the other signa- 
tory nations are members of the League of Nations and 
have together made commitments not to go to war. 
The renunciation treaty would never have been pos- 
sible had there been no League of Nations, and steps 
to SOUOW: cone never be taken were there no Kellogg 
compact.’ 

John L. Lewis, President United Mine Workers of 
America—‘The Kellogg peace proposals are most virt- 
uous in principle, however much they may be criticised 
in detail.” 

Royal Meeker (Former U.S. Commissioner of Labor 
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Statistics) —“I wish we might enter into the family 
of nations by a different door than that provided by 
the Kellogg treaties. It is an extremely low and nar- 
row door—but, even so, we should thank God if these 
treaties get signed.” 

Prof. William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College—‘‘The 
only thorough solution of the problem of disarmament 
is a solemn mutual pledge among governments never 
to use national armaments for international purposes 
and to back this pledge there must be a determination 
on the part of the people that this agreement shall be 
kept inviolate.” 

GERMAN 
OPINION FAVORABLE 

Germany’s was the only government that proposed 
no reservations. Press and leaders in public opinion 
are largely favorable. 

Frankfurter Zeitung—‘“The new pact is nothing but 
a solemn expression of the will of the people. Its idea 
has been the dominating thought of the people for a 
long time, for deep down in their hearts they felt that 
the world has already emerged from an age in which 
wars were pardonable. They felt that war actually 
was a crime and that thinking in terms of war and 
arming for its possible outbreak no longer fitted into 
this age.” 

Vossische Zeitung—‘In future a nation going to war 
in order to settle a conflict will have the public opinion 
of the world against it, and what that means, Germans 
have experienced to their great disadvantage.” 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung—“‘Among the politi- 
cal events since 1919 the solemn signing of the Kellogg 
Pact is certainly one of the most important. Germany, 
which has given so many clear proofs of her love for 
peace and of her spirit of conciliation, does not think 
of contesting the importance of this event.” 

Prof. G. M. Rade, of University of Marburg—“There 
is being developed throughout the world today an un- 
mistakable policy of moral disarmament: It suffices 
to point to the League of Nations, the World Court, 
the Locarno treaties, and the outlawry of war move- 
ment. In the shaping up of these pacific policies it is 
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recognized that military armaments are something un- 
natural, something to be abolished, and that it is to- 
ward this goal, that, in spite of obstacles, we must 
work.” 

Dr. Otto Hoetzsch, Monarchist Member of the 
Reichstag—‘Secretary Kellogg has chosen this psycho- 
logical moment to use foreign questions to determine 
the elections in favor of his party.” 


FRENCH SEE IN IT 
A NOBLE GESTURE 

The French press welcome the Pact as a “noble 
gesture.” 

Le Temps—‘“It would be a mistake to underestimate 
the power inherent in this pact, for it is only by the 
slow and sure conquest of the mind, by the evolution 
of public opinion that we can hope to establish durable 
foundations for peace among nations.” 

Quotidien—“Even if the pact should be only a ges- 
ture, because it remains without any other sanctions 
than the blame of the world conscience, it is a noble 
gesture. It is after testing that the import of treaties 
is confirmed, and let us trust that this one will be 
given the rigidity of an intangible law.” 

L’Humanite (Communist) —‘“War remains the law. 
The war makers sign with pomp Mr. Kellogg’s scrap 
of paper.” 

Le Peuple—‘Only disarmament is a really valid 
proof of renunciation of war.” 

Le Matin—‘“Whichever party is in power at Wash- 
ington, the peace of Europe, that is, of the world, is 
placed under the moral guarantee of the United 
States.” = 

Le Petit Parisien—“Thus this ceremony marks a 
further stage along the path which was opened at 
Geneva and already has led to the Locarno agreements. 
In effect, it is the Locarno policy which is being con- 
tinued.” 

Socialist Populaire—‘A powerful instrument of | 
propaganda against war.” 

Journal des Debats—“One is bound, however, to 
point out that by this double privilege (the Monroe 


-Doctrine and the British ‘spheres of special interest’ 
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doctrine) the two Anglo-Saxon countries reduce in no 
inconsiderable degree the range and scope of the pact 
—all the more so as no attempt is made to define the 
regions in which full and uncontrolled liberty of action 
is claimed.” 


THE BRITISH 
WELCOME AND WARN 

The British press welcome the Pact but are under 
no delusions. If it brings the United States into the 
company of peace-makers it is good. 

Liverpool Post—‘Are we to accept frankly and hon- 
estly the implications of the Pact, or are we to con- 
tinue the discussion of disarming on the basis of the 
old national jealousies? If the latter, then we may 
give up the idea of effective disarmament. In such a 
matter America might lead the world. She has no need 
to fear anyone, and she has no need to make herself 
respected by force or even by show of arms. She 
has shown a better way in the Pact, and she might 
complete her service to humanity by following her 
own guide.” 

London Daily Herald (Labor)—“The pact as it 
stands is a peace treaty by permission of the war- 
mongers; it is full of loopholes. And until those loop- 
holes are stopped it will remain an interesting docu- 
ment, forced by world opinion on statesmen whose 
practice tends constantly to contradict their precept. 
' Those loopholes will only be stopped when the peoples 
unite to extend the pact, without any reservations 
whatsoever, to cover the whole world and to organize 
peace on a basis of economic justice, nationally and 
internationally.” 

London Post—“In substance it is the contribution 
of the United States to the movement represented by 
the League Covenant and the Locarno Pact.” 

London Times—“In this treaty the backing of 
America means everything. Without that backing it 
has little more significance than such as may be im- 
plied in the resolutions of the Peace congress.” 

London Telegraph—“The value of the pact will de- 
pend entirely on the way in which it is worked. If the 
Governments and people of the. signatory countries 
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are prepared to work for peace and will regard it as 
a great and glorious adventure that cries out for the 
finest minds and the most heroic spirit, it is not easy 
to set bounds to the good that will result from today’s 
ceremony.” 

London Chronicle—“It was the withdrawal of the 
United States that weakened the League and affected 
the whole fabric of the post-war settlement. But to- 
day an American statesman is again on European soil 
to sign a pact in the framing of which his nation has 
taken the leading part. America is still-outside the 
League; but she has come back to another comity of 
nations.” 

AROUND 
THE WORLD 

There has been a general chorus of approval the 
world around. The pact is welcomed as a step toward 
peace. Italy alone joins the communists in deriding it. 

La Prensa (Argentine)—“The Kellogg pact, which 
was received doubtfully by many, nevertheless reveals 
an effort to lessen the danger of a repetition of a World 
War. We hope that the factors compromising its ef- 
ficiency will disappear.” 

La Nacion (Argentine) —‘“We believe that human- 
ity has today obtained a new victory in its progress 
and the peoples of the world are nearing the time 
when they will possess an international conscience.” 

Geo. W. Russell (AE) Irish Homestead—‘TIreland 
welcomes the Kellogg pact as an opportunity to prove 
to the world the sincerity of her adhesion to the creed 
proclaimed by leaders like Daniel O’Connell, whose 
doctrine of moral force was a remarkable anticipation 
of the ideas that inspired the campaign to induce na- 
tions to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy.” 

Journal de Geneve (Swiss)—“It will render easier 
and more fruitful the efforts of the League of Nations 
for disarmament. And disarmament in its turn will 
reduce the risk of war. Some have seen opposition 
and rivalry between the Kellogg pact and the League 
of Nations. In our view there is no competition in 
the sphere of peace. 
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Lavoro d’Italia—“Italy’s soul is not behind her sig- 
nature. * * *-.She fails to see in the treaty any 
equality or justice. * * * Italy is fully aware 
of the sacrifice of one generation for her future and 
that another generation must arise to remedy this 
blackest injustice.” 

Arnoldo Mussolini—“Well, one must not deride this 
pact which has been signed with great solemnity by 
various great powers, Italy included, but if we want 
to be sincere, nay, severe, we ought to say that in this 
Kellogg pact and in the relative manifestations at its 
signing, there is a reciprocal leg-pulling accompanied 
by much rhetoric and a transparent insincerity.” 


SELF-DEFENSE, SELF-DETERMINED, 
ADMITS ALL MODERN WAR 


The major weakness of the pact lies in the admis- 
sion made by Mr. Kellogg that each nation shall have 
the right to call any war it may make a war of self- 
defense. None but wars of aggression can ever be out- 
lawed and Mr. Kellogg refused to accept Briand’s sug- 
gestion that the treaty should specifically outlaw them. 
He thought the “attempt to define the word ‘aggres- 
sion,’ and by exceptions and qualifications to stipulate 
when nations were justified in going to war with one 
another, would greatly weaken the effect of any treaty 
such as that under consideration, and virtually destroy 
its positive value as a ‘guaranty of peace.’ ” Straight- 
way then he admitted the right of any nation to call 
any war one of self-defense and thus himself made 
an exception that denuded the treaty of all legal value. 
He wrote: 

“There is nothing in the American draft of an anti- 
war treaty which restricts or impairs in any way the 
right of self-defense. That right is inherent in every 
- sovereign state, and it alone is competent to decide 
whether circumstances require recourse to war in self- 
defense. If it has a good case, the world will applaud 
and not condemn its action. * * * There can be 
no question as a matter of law that violation of a mul- 
tilateral anti-war treaty through resort to war by one 
party thereto would ue ees oe release the other 
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parties from their obligations to the treaty-breaking 
state.” 

The replies were as follows: 

French—“Nothing in the new treaty restrains or 
compromises in any manner whatsoever the right of 
self-defense. Each nation in this respect will always 
remain free to defend its territory against attack or 
invasion; it alone is competent to decide whether cir- 
cumstances require recourse to war in self-defense.” 

Czechoslovakian Note—“The right of self-defense 
is in no way weakened or restricted by the obligations 
of the new treaty and that each power is entirely free 
to defend itself according to its will and its necessities 
against attack and foreign invasion.” 

English—‘I am entirely in accord with the views 
expressed by Mr. Kellogg in his speech of the 28th of 
April that the proposed treaty does not restrict or 
impair in any way the right of self-defense, as also 
with his opinion that each state alone is competent to 
decide when circumstances necessitate recourse to war 
for that purpose.” 


RENUNCIATION MUST MEAN 
LIMITATION OF SOVEREIGNTY 

Any genuine renunciation of war must mean the 
limitation of national sovereignty. A government’s 
right to be judge, jury, prosecutor and executioner 
resolves itself in modern times simply into the priv- 
ilege of calling any war it is likely to make a war in 
self-defense. That is what every nation, Germany in- 
cluded, did in the World War. America based her en- 
trance legally upon that claim, though that was not 
the real reason for our entrance. That which every 
government demands of every citizen in relation to 
law and order, those same governments must accept 
for themselves in the community of nations. This 
exception, admitted by Mr. Kellogg, like the dagger 
of Brutus, was a more fatal blow to the treaty as a 
means of outlawing war than were the exceptions 
made by France and Britain. There is little likelihood 
of wars arising from either the League of Nations 
_ covenant or the treaties of Locarno, and Britain’s 
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possible wars in “spheres of special interest” will par- 
take of the nature of little wars of the imperial policy 
variety. These reservations are not filed with the text 
of the treaty and while they have all the force for the 
present that they would have if so filed, time may af- 
fect their elimination or at least their attenuation into 
matters of small importance. But the major reserva- 
tion, admitted as “inherent” and without qualification 
as to the guilt of aggression emasculates the treaty of 
any legal power whatsoever to outlaw war. 

Briand proposed that the treaty should definitely 
outlaw “wars of aggression.” As wars of aggression 
are the only wars that can ever be outlawed, and the 
right of defense is inherent, until aggression is out- 
lawed in specific legal terms the right to be judge and 
jury in ruling that your own particular war is in self- 
defense will remain. The Geneva Protocol was de- 
signed to outlaw wars of aggression. It was the work 
of the liberal and labor premiers of England and 
France in 1924—Ramsay McDonald and Edouard 
Herriot. It was rejected by the Tory government that 
shortly afterwards came into power in England. It 
attempted to put the “Spirit of Locarno” into all inter- 
national relationships. The Locarno treaties later 
enacted a part of it but the League of Nations and 
the world at large are as yet deprived of its salutary 
and far reaching provisions. 

It is objected that “aggression” cannot be defined. 
It is proposed that any nation refusing to first submit 
its case to conciliation or arbitration should be legally 
made an aggressor. That brings the whole problem 
within the purview of a practical procedure and one 
quite within the scope outlined by the covenant of the 
League. Once the anarchical right to make your own 
will and such moral judgment as you may possess as a 
nation the sole and only arbiter is surrendered to the 
processes of law and order between nations, it will be 
just as practical to submit disputes and controversies - 
to great tribunals as it now is for the individual or 
corporation to submit them to lesser tribunals. The 
whole thing sticks on the ancient and semi-barbaric 
claim that sovereign will makes. national right—in ~ 
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other words that national might may determine tnter- 
national right. 


THE HEART 
OF THE PACT 

The heart of the pact lies in the phrases “renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy” and 
“settlement of disputes or conflicts * * *_ shall 
not be sought except by pacific means. It does not re- 
nounce all wars but only war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. It does not deny resort to war as a 
means of settling disputes but pledges to seek pa- 
cific means only. It neither defines nor specifies 
“pacific means” to be used. It is gloriously indefinite; 
its “purity and simplicity” is nowhere marred with 
legal arrangements that would make anything in it 
mandatory, or drag any culprit against the peace of 
the world before any tribunal except that of an 
inchoate and inadequately formed international public 
opinion—that public opinion which has backed all 
wars to the death when aroused in the name of patriot- 
ism. ; 

So as a peace treaty possessing legal powers the 
treaty is nil, but as a resolution which can be made 
most powerful, if the peoples determine to so make 
it, it possesses all the qualities of a great formula. 
The term “the renunciation of war” can be made akin 
to such great slogans in the progress of the race as 
were the “rights of man”, “liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity,” the “abolition of slavery” and “the self-de- 
termination of small nations.” The men who made and 
signed this treaty are not deluded nor are they hypo- 
crites. They know it outlaws no wars, but they know 
also that none can be outlawed until the world is men- 
tally disarmed and that the signing of this pact is a 
kind of a pegging down of a mile post in humanity’s 
progress toward emancipation from the tyranny of the 
war idea. 

As a great moral resolution this treaty has an un- 
measured value. Its worth as a peace maker will be 
determined by the manner. in which its signatories 
implement it with the instruments of justice and set 
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up that legal machinery through which alone actual 
disputes can be settled by the use of reason and con- 
science. It has brought America one step nearer in- 
ternational cooperation, which means one step nearer 
the League of Nations and the World Court. By doing 
this it has removed in some degree at least the appre- 
hension among nations in the League as to what we 
might do should they use the covenant vigorously in 
some critical international event that was of moment 
to us as well as to them. 

If it is only a moral gesture it is a magnificent one 
and if America means it, it can be made a powerful 
instrument in the promotion of the peace spirit. If we 
mean it we will show it now by our attitude toward 
disarmament, toward naval appropriations and toward 
entrance into the World Court. A nation that solemn- 
ly renounces war as an instrument of national policy 
will not continue to increase naval armaments nor 
even to maintain its present war footing in them, nor 
will it continue to deny a world seeking judicial means 
for the settlement of disputes the strong support of 
its own active membership in the only international 
court yet established. In the end it will be compelled 
by the very nature of consistency to join with the rest 
of the world in developing the League of Nations into 
a genuine parliament of mankind. 


Cho 


What the League of Nations Is 


A Summary Given in the Sixth Year Book of the 
League of Nations. World Peace Foundation. 


(40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston), 25. 


The League of Nations is a series of engagements 
freely taken by 55 sovereign, or self-governing nations, 
each for itself and toward the others, “in order to pro- 
mote international cooperation and to achieve interna- 
tional peace and security,” to the following effect: 

1. Each member on admission “shall give effective 

' guaranties of its sincere intention to observe its inter- 
national obligations, and shall accept such regulations 
‘as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its — 
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military, naval and air forces and armaments” (Art. 
t-pars:2). 

2. Each member recognizes “‘that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations” (Art. 8, par. 1). 

3. Each agrees “that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
to grave objections” (Art. 8, par. 5). 

4, Each undertakes “‘to interchange full and frank 
information as to (a) the scale of their armaments, 
(b) their military, naval and air programs, and (c) 
the condition of such of their industries as are adapt- 
able to warlike purposes” (Art. 8, par. 6). 

5. Each undertakes “to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of 
the League” (Art. 10, par. 1). 

6..They declare ‘a matter of concern to the whole 
League” “any war or threat of war,” and that they 
“shall take any action that may be deemed ‘wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations” (Art. 11, 
par. 1). 

7. They declare it “to be the friendly right” of each 
* * * “to bring to the attention’ of the bodies they 
set up “any circumstance whatever * * * which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace de- 
pends” (Art. 11, par. 2). 

8. They “agree that * * * they will submit 
* * * any dispute likely to lead to a rupture 
* * * gither to arbitration or judicial settlement 
or to inquiry” (Art. 12, par. 1). 

9. “They agree in no case to resort to war until 
three months after” the result of such submission is 
known (Art. 12, par. 1). 

10. They “agree that * * * they will submit 
the whole subject matter to arbitration or judicial set- 
tlement” in the case of any dispute which “they recog- 
nize to be suitable’ for such procedure (Art. 18, par. 
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11. They “agree that they will carry out in full good 
faith any award or. decision that may be rendered” 
(Art. 18, par. 4). 

12. They agree that they “will not resort to war 
against a member of the League which complies” with 
such award or decision (Art. 18, par. 4). 

18. They “agree that they will submit’ to the Coun- 
cil for conciliation “any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration or ju- 
dicial settlement” (Art. 15, par. 1). 

14. They “agree that they will not go to war with 
any party to the dispute which complies with the rec- 
ommendations of the report” of the Council, if this is 
unanimously agreed to by the Council, exclusive of 
the disputant states (Art. 15, par. 6). 

15. They “reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice,” if the Council, ex- 
clusive of the disputant states, fails to attain unanimity 
(Art. 15, par. 7). 

16. Should any member disregard agreements Nos. 
8 to 14 and resort to war, “‘it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other 
members.” They undertake “immediately to subject 
it to the severance of all trade or financial relations,” 
as well as to insure “the prevention of all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse” with it (Art. 16, 
par. 1). 

17. They “agree that they will mutually support one 
another” in these respects (Art 16, par. 3). 

18. They obligate themselves to register for imme- 
diate publication “every treaty or international en- 
gagement” with the Secretariat. No such document 
“shall be binding until so registered” (Art. 18). 

19. They grant to the Assembly the faculty of ad- 
vising them to reconsider “treaties which have become 
inapplicable” (Art. 19). 

20. They grant to the Assembly the faculty of con- 
sidering “international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world” (Art. 19). 

21. They agree that the “Covenant is accepted as 
abrogating all” inconsistent obligations. They accept : 
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as a duty the procuring “of release from such obli- 
gations” (Art. 20). 

22. They “solemnly undertake” not to ‘enter into 
any engagements inconsistent” with the terms of the 
Covenant (Art. 20). 

23. They establish “the principle that the well-being 
and development” of “peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the mod- 
ern world” are “a sacred trust of civilization.” The 
“tutelage of such peoples” is “‘intrusted to advanced 
nations” and “exercised by them as mandatories on 
behalf of the League” (Art. 22, pars. 1 and 2). 

24. They will “endeavor! to secure and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women 
and children,” and “will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organizations” (Art. 23a). 


1 “Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions, existing or hereafter to be agreed upon.” 


25. They “undertake! to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories under their con- 
trol” (Art. 23b). 

26. They “intrust! the League with the general su- 
pervision over the execution of agreements with re- 
gard to the traffic in women and children” (Art. 23c). 

27. They “intrust! the League with the general su- 
pervision of the execution of agreements with regard 
to * * * the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs” (Art. 28c). 

28. They “intrust! the League with the evicral su- 
pervision of the trade in arms and ammunition” (Art. 
23d). 

29. They “make provision! to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and transit * * * for 
the commerce of all” (Art. 23e). 

30. They “make provision! to secure and maintain 
* * * equitable treatment for the commerce of all’ 
(Art. 28e). 

31. They “endeavor! to take steps in matters of in- 
ternational concern for the prevention and control of 
disease” (Art. 23f). 

32. They place “under the direction of the League 
all international bureaus already established by gen- 
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eral treaties,” if the parties consent (Art. 24, par. 1), 

33. They stipulate that all international bureaus and 
commissions for the regulation of matters of interna- 
tional interests constituted after January 10, 1920, 
shall be placed under the direction of the League (Art. 
24; pare-1): 

34, They “agree to encourage and promote the es- 
tablishment and cooperation of” authorized voluntary 
national Red Cross organizations to improve health, 
prevent disease and mitigate suffering (Art. 25). 

1 “Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national conventions, existing or hereafter to be agreed upon.” 
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A geressive War 1s a Crime, 


The League of Nations has declared aggressive war 
a crime. The following paragraphs are taken from 
an exposition of the principle by Professor James 
Shotwell (International Conciliation No. 229): 


THE SOVEREIGN 
WILL TO WAR 

Down to very recent times war—and war of every 
kind—was one of the wholly legitimate prerogatives of 
the sovereign state. Indeed, in its power to declare 
war lay sovereignty’s inherent proof and token. And 
this has become one of the first principles of interna- 
tional law. If you ask for a proof of that simply turn 
the pages of any handbook of international law written 
in the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. Take, for 
example, Vattel’s treatment of the matter in his “Law 
of Nations,” the manual which during the last century 
was most generally in use. There you will find it set 
down that the state, the modern state, the sovereign 
state, is in time of war the sole judge of its own ac- 
tions as it is in times of peace. 

Sovereignty’s symbol lies just in this, that neither 
in its relations with other states nor with its own 
does there exist any superior power by which sover- 
eignty can itself be judged. From that it also follows 
that if international law allows liberty of action in 
time of war, and if all diplomatic relations have been 
based upon such liberty of pene in hours of crisis, ~ 
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the state is entirely free to strike at its adversary, to 
work its will by force, and to put no curb upon its 
power save the limit only of its own desires. The one 
measure of the might of the state was the strength of 
its armed forces. Sheltered behind them its diplo- 
mats met those of other states and with them con- 
sidered how best they could bring to fulfilment what 
they deemed to be the needs of the world viewed inter- 
nationally. 


SCIENCE MAKES WAR 
SELF-DEFEATING 


We have been brought up in the belief that war was 
an instrument that could be used at will to bring this 
question or that to a settlement, that war was an in- 
strument that we had at all times under our control. 
The World War has made it plain that the high prog- 
ress made in this science which kills has taken war of 
today out of human control. If you look into the prep- 
arations that are being made for future wars—and 


- such preparations must be made so long as we have 


found no substitutes for war—if you are following 
the progress made by physics and chemistry, by the 
airplane, by poison gases, by explosives, you will find 
yourself forced to admit that the science of war has 
now so perfected itself that it is capable of destroying 
not only the most determined of enemies, but also our 
very civilization. 


There are factories now in existence which can do 
two things: they can extract nitrate of ammonia, in 
thousands of tons, to fertilize the country’s farm land, 
and they can likewise produce explosives in quantities 
no less enormous, explosives having as their base the 
inexhaustible resources of air and water, explosives 
which when dropped by aircraft could in the shortest 
possible time wholly destroy an entire city. And in 
the next war it would be not merely the armed forces 
but the civil population as well that would have to be 
attacked. For it is above all in the laboratories of uni- 
versities and the workshops of towns and cities that 
war is now prepared. The next war will be a war of 
extermination, ee whatever nation is attacked will 
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be compelled to make use of this same kind of chemical 
warfare in its own defense. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS DECLARES 
AGGRESSIVE WAR A CRIME 

We can reckon up the gains we have already made. 
The first may be said to have been a general agree- 
ment that it is not possible to abolish defensive war. 
For that matter, every modern war has in one sense 
been held to be a defensive war; for every country 
had claimed that for its part, it fought only in de- 
fense, and refused to admit that it was the aggressor. 
It was necessary then to begin by setting up some sort 
of impartial tribunal to determine who is to be called 
the aggressor. 

The League of Nations took up the problem some 
two years ago. It did not succeed in reaching any 
practical definition; but it did nevertheless lay down 
one broad general principle which will be the founda- 
tion stone of our future law of nations—the principle 
that aggressive war is a crime. 

There we have a declaration which struck at the 
very basis of international law. To declare before the 
whole world that aggressive war was a crime was a 
new thing and a big thing; for, until then, it had 
always been proclaimed that all states had the right 
to make war. 

At the same time to declare that war was a crime 
was going only part way, for that was a quite differ- 
ent thing from defining aggression. And to solve this 
problem we, in America, sought to find a formula. In 
fact we threw on the table a formula that was revolu- 
tionary. We said: “The aggressor is that country 
that goes to war while refusing arbitration, the coun- 
try that refuses to submit its case to a tribunal, re- 
fuses to avail itself of the pertinent means which in 
time of peace it had agreed upon as well fitted to set 
such differences right. 


DEFINING THE 

_ AGGRESSOR : 
To put ones hand upon the aggressor, then, was no 

matter of learning who was first ‘to cross his neigh- 
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bor’s frontier, but of learning who would refuse to lay 
his cause before a tribunal of arbitration or other 
pertinent body. Here too we have something that is 
more than a definition. It is a demand that war shall 
be replaced by something else. That is, it is the virtual 
finding of a substitute for war. At Locarno there was 
signed an agreement which is like the dawn of a new 
day for Europe and the world. And if you will read 
the text of that agreement there, too, you will find the 
same definition and conception of aggression. You 
will see that England gives its guaranty as between 
France and Germany if such a situation should arise 
between them as we have been envisaging. If a war 
situation should arise between those two powers, Eng- 
land has given her word that she will herself go to 
war against that power which refuses the arbitration 
of the Permanent Court at the Hague in the case of 
questions in international law, or refuses arbitration, 
or the Permanent Commission of Conciliation. In like 
manner France and Germany each guarantee each 
other against any violation on the part of other na- 
tions unwilling to avail themselves of the processes of 
arbitration and conciliation. 


NATIONS MUST SUBMIT 
To INSTITUTIONS OF JUSTICE 


The same sort of development must take place 
among nations. We must be ready to say not merely 
that that nation which goes to war refusing the arbi- 
tration of the Permanent Court or that of the Court 
of Conciliation is a criminal. We must likewise be 
ready to admit that this criminality shall be followed 
by the same consequences as it would be in private 
life. If nations at war can be differentiated, if before 
all the world we can point out which is. the victim and 
which the criminal, we can then set up some system 
of justice which will really be a substitute for war. 
The whole history of jurisprudence teaches us that 
progress lies in the establishing of the tribunal and the 
trying of cases rather than in the enunciation of fine 
principles. Read history and make your own com- 
parisons with conditions as they are today, and you 
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will see that we are now at the beginning of an inter- 
national movement. which is almost the same as that 
social movement which brought about the creation of 
those local courts before which the citizen learned to 
lay his case. If this is true, the definition of aggres- 
sion is a thing that is much more than a mere defini- 
tion, for it gives us the right to hope that we may 
sometime be able to bring aggression to an end by 
building up the institutions of justice itself. 
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Education for ‘Peace 


DRAMATIZE PEACE—Four short plays by Beulah 
Marie Dix. Clemeny—4 characters. The Enemy—5 
characters. The Glorious Game—6 characters. Where 
War Comes—7 characters. Simple dialogue, one set- 
ting, no expense beyond improvising costumes and 
simple stage arrangement, easily learned, very effec- 
tive. 

A PAGEANT OF PEACE—Colorful, simple dialogues, 
costumes can be improvised—one stage setting—24 
characters, such as War, Famine, Wisdom, Justice, 
Science, Peace, etc. 

Order above plays and pageant from American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Mass.—12c each—$1.00 per doz. 

THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE by Anita Ferris—15c. One 
stage setting, short dialogue, closing with song, 35 
characters, colorful costuming, easily improvised, no 
long parts, good for intermediate children—Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 

THE LOOM OF FREEDOM by Peachiie Moroney, 50c. 
A pageant pivoting around “The Spirit of America,” 
mostly songs, dances and recitative. Spirits of Ad- 
venture, The Old World, Hope, Faith, Loyalty, Cour- 
age, etc., with chorus and costumed groups of Foreign 
Born Peoples. Simple staging, evening’s entertain- 
ment. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

MARENKA by E. Betzner, $1.00. An operetta of folk 
songs and dances; a more pretentious and. artistic 
undertaking, yet within reach of any group willing 
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upon which the folk songs and dances are strung. 
Music sent with play—Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 


ADVENTURES IN WORLD CO-OPERATION—by Jerome 
Davis and Daniel Poling—48 pages, 25c. United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AMONG THE NATIONS—by 
Jerome Davis and Roy Chamberlin—111 pages, 25c. 
The Pilgrim Press, Chicago. 

The first of these two excellent texts has eight 
studies and in the second are thirteen chapters, rich 
in suggestions, questions, outlines for discussion, infor- 
mation and reference to further information, simple 
and to the point. The first a valuable guide to senior 
classes and Christian Endeavor groups. The second 
to both senior classes and adult groups. 


PEACE PAMPHLETS 
Published by “International Conciliation” 

44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. (5c each) 

FINAL PROTOCOL OF THE LOCARNO CONFERENCE, 92 
pages. 

DISARMAMENT AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POoLicy, 46 
pages. 

AN ALTERNATIVE USE OF FORCE, 54 pages. 

RAw MATERIALS AND THEIR EFFECT UPON INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS, 63 pages. 

THE INTERALLIED DEBTS, 101 pages. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 54 pages. 

THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, 
69 pages. 

THE UNITED STATES AND TREATIES FOR THE AVOIDANCE 
OF WAR, 71 pages. 


PEACE PAMPHLETS—by Kirby Page. 
(347 Madison Ave., New York) 

THE RENUNCIATION OF WaArR.—An evaluation of the 
recent multilateral treaty renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy, and a consideration 
of next steps in the foreign policy of the United 
States. 32 pages, 10c postpaid. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND WORLD PEACE.—An analy- 
sis of the replies from 301 leaders of public opinion 
to eight questions concerning the meaning and sig- 
nificance of this famous doctrine. 382 pages, 10c 
postpaid. 

DOLLARS AND WoRLD PEACE.—A consideration of na- 
tionalism, industrialism, imperialism, and the ex- 
pansion of the United States. Now in its 100th 
thousand. 96 pages, 15c postpaid. 
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What They Think of 
The War to End War’ 


I went into the British army believing that if you 
want peace you must prepare for war. I believe now 
that if you prepare thoroughly for war, you will get 
war.—Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. 


“In a war of this character, where ruthlessness of 
an unparalleled type is displayed and where the very 
rudiments of Christianity are ignored, it would be 
wise, if Christianity is to be maintained, that it should 
not be preached, or taught, during the continuance of 
the war.”—A German soldier. 


What I saw of war day by day makes me vow that 
I will consecrate what is left of my energies to make 
it impossible that humanity shall in the future have 
to pass through the fire, the terrors, the cruelty, the 
horror, and the squalor of war.—Lloyd George. 


_ The European war has immensely diminished the 
prestige of Christian civilization in those countries 
which have a civilization of their own, and which are 
in the main non-Christian Sir Edward Grey. 
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In trying to save civilization from the Germans we 
have soiled the soul of the world. We have smeared it 
with the filth of low hatred until it ise and stinks.— 
Los Angeles Times. ‘ ah 
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The more one reads memoirs and books written in 
the various countries before Aug. 1, 1914, the more 
one realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite 
meant war at that stage. It was something into which 
they glided, or, rather, staggered and stumbled, per- 
haps through folly, and a discussion, I have no doubt, 
would have averted it.—Lloyd George. 


The deepest evil of war is not suffering, death, ruin 
of cities, wasting of homes, plagues, famine, or fire; 
but war depraves as it destroys; it is the moral damage 
as well as the physical. The murderous desires and 
frenzy of noncombatants at home are nearly as bai 
as the work of the soldiers; the brutality of the man 
in the street, the blood-thirst fostered by teachers, 
inculeated in schools, preached in churches, and ex- 
horted in the name of the Lord; this saturation of the 
people at home with murder and hatred is moral 
shrapnel. The journalist, encouraging hate; the spec- 
ulator, telegraphing hate for the sake of greed; the 
mob thirsting for blood and a raging hell of deceased 
patriotism, permeating a whole nation, saturating the 
minds of every one, from the youngest child to the 
oldest citizen—these are some of the moral evils of 
war.—Ramsey MacDonald. 

And those that killed and maimed these boys of 
ours, and whom our boys were so carefully trained to 
harm and destroy, scarcely knew what it was all about, 
never knew each other and had no personal grudge 
of any kind—just a wild organized, propaganded orgy 
of murder and venom in the name of “patriotism” 
in the cause of “glorious” war, and all of us so blithely, 
smugly, sacreligiously sure the Lord, the Prince of 
peace, was on our side.—Los Angeles Times. 


War is the denial of Christianity and of all the 
most sacred things of life-——Major-General John F. 
O’Ryan. 


Published monthly by the Board: of Temperance and Social 
Welfare of the Disciples of Christ, 820 Occidental Building, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Subscription price 50c. 
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Christianity and War 


By ERNEST CROSBY 


Talk, if you will, of hero deed, 

Of clash of arms and battle wonders; 

But prate not of your Christian creed 
Preached by the cannon’s murderous thunders, 


And if your courage needs a test, 
Copy the pagan’s fierce behavior; 
Revel in bloodshed East and West, 
But speak not with it of the Saviour. 


The Turk may wage a righteous war 
In honor of his martial] Allah: 

But Thor and Odin live no more— 
Dead are the Gods in our Valhalla. | 


Be what you will, entire and free, 
Christian or Warrior—each can please us; 
But not the rank hypocrisy 

Of war-like followers of Jesus. 


Cw o 


“If you had seen one day of war, you would pray 
Almighty God that you might never see such a thing 
again.”—Duke of Wellington. 


Cho 


“If the situation had been known to the world, no 
nation could have forced its people to fight.”—Lord 
Robert Cecil. 
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“I can draft men, take the only son of a widowed 
mother and offer him up as a living sacrifice, but when 
I want a dollar to pay him, I have to beg for it like a 
cripple before the cross.”—Lincoln. 
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The Man 
The Machine 


The Job 


A REPRINT FRO 
SOCIAL TRENDS 


By EDWARD MARKHAM 


Out on the roads they have gathered, a hundred thou- 
sand men, 

To ask for a hold on life as sure as the wolf in his den, 

Their need lies close to the quick of life as the earth 
lies close to the stone; 

It is as meat to the slender rib, as marrow to the bone. 

They ask but leave to labor for a taste of life’s delight, 

For a little salt to savor their bread, for houses water- 
tight. “A 

They ask but the right to labor, and to live by the 
strength of their hands, 

They who have bodies like knotted oaks and patience 
like the sea sands. 

And the right of a man to labor, and his right to 
labor in joy, 

Not all your laws can strangle that right nor the gates 
of hell destroy, 

For it came with the making of man and was kneaded 
into his bones, 

And it will stand at the last of things on the dust of 
crumbled thrones. 


“It is not because of his toils that I lament the poor. 
- . . But what I do mourn over is that the lamp of 
his body should go out; that no ray of heavenly or 
even earthly knowledge should visit him, but only, in 
the haggard darkness, like two spectres, Fear and In- 
dignation. . . . That there should one man die 
ignorant, who had capacity for knowledge, this I call 
tragedy.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


“TI know by my own feelings and desires what these 
-men want, what would have saved them from this 
lowest depth of savagery; employment which would 
foster their self-respect and win the praise and sym- 
pathy of their fellows, and dwellings which they could 
come to with pleasure, surroundings which would 
soothe and elevate them; reasonable labor, reasonable 
rest.,—Wm. Morris. 


=<. ] 


“Upon the framework of political democracy we 
have erected a superstructure of financial oligarchy,” 
—Woodrow Wilson. 
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The Man, the Machine 
and the Job 


A REPRINT FROM SOCIAL TRENDS 


A Digest of Useful Information on Current 
Social Events and Problems 


Alva W. Taylor, Editor 


The Man, the Machine and the Job 


Ours is the machine age. The machine is to our 
time what art was to the renaissance, philosophy to 
Greece, religion to the Hebrews and imperialism to 
the Europe of yesterday. 

Says Stuart Chase: “One Sunday afternoon in the 
year 1765 an instrument maker named James Watt 
took a stroll over Glasgow Green towards the Golf 
House, his brows in a tangle of perplexity. Suddenly 
he smiled. And that, my friends, was perhaps the 
most momentous smile in all the long history of man- 
kind. With it, Watt solved the problem of a vacuum 
in a steam chamber, and made a practicable steam en- 
gine possible. With it, the industrial revolution was 
born; the great procession of the machine began to 
march. A billion and a half horsepower of mechan- 
ical energy is today the legacy of that smile.” 

Today we can produce more manufactured goods 
than we can buy. We are over-equipped with ma- 
chinery, we have put an over-emphasis upon making 
things up and upon selling goods, neglecting agricul- 
ture which is the basis of all and failing to engineer 
socially on the human side with the same efficiency 
that we have engineered on the machine side. The 
result is impoverished millions on the side from which 
food and raw materials come and unemployed mil- 
lions on the side that must consume the goods we 
make. The great paradox of our time is that in the 
richest nation in history at the very climax of its 
material success as a whole, there are millions poorly 
remunerated for their labor or without a wage alto- 
gether. At the zenith of physical engineering, social 
engineering is frowned upon and .with corporations 
dominating business, cooperation is denounced as so- 
cialism. Arthur Nash used to say, “The corporations 
have shown us the way—change that first r to:an o’— 
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in other words, do socially just what the corporation 
does financially. The stars in their courses battle for 
that change, the corporations use that method, they 
go from merger to. merger, competition tends to cease 
to be the law of trade—cooperation tends to become 
the law of life. 


PUT THE SPIRIT 
INTO THE WHEELS 

Ghandi, believing that the machine is making a 
robot of the man and enthroning a capitalistic oli- 
garchy, advocates a return to village provincialism 
and hand work industry. He would scrap the age of 
steam and electricity with all their steel and concrete 
instruments and return to a simple pastoral life. One 
had as well talk about purging humanity of aspira- 
tion. The age of the machine is another step in the 
conquest of nature’s forces. In the auto and the radio 
are revelations of the mysterious forces of creation. 
Where men once adventured in primitive forests and 
sought to conquer one another with battle axe and 
gun, they now adventure into uncharted realms of the 
physical world and seek the conquest of its forces. 
They harness a mighty stream of broken molecules 
and seek to chain the Herculean forces of the atom; 
they hitch the lightning to wheels and make invisible 
waves carry their thoughts; they grind rocks into 
dust and remould them into skyscrapers and endless 
ribbons of pavement; they rebuild the forge of Vulcan 
into gigantic vats where iron is made to flow like 
water; they banish space and step-up time and make 
the tireless iron man do the work of millions. 

Today the wage earner enjoys things that Queen 
Elizabeth would have given her kingdom to enjoy; his 
ten year old son knows more than old Archimides; his 
wife is apparelled in garments King Solomon’s wives 
would envy; his table would bring water to the mouth 
of a gourmand of five hundred years ago. The ma- 
chine made it all possible. It lifts drudgery from his 
shoulders, shortens his work day, increases his wages, 
diversifies his life, raises his standard of living, takes 
him to see the world, expands his knowledge, creates 
for him a new world. 

The three greatest things that have happened in 
the historical world are the teachings of J esus, the 
founding of democratic government and the discovery 
of the scientific method. Science has made man mas- 
ter of the physical forces, democracy has offered him 
control of his own social goverance, the teachings of 
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Jesus challenge him to find a way out of the selfish 
use of his powers with joy to his soul. 

Once nature mastered him and filled him with fear, 
tyrants and aristocracies mastered him and made him 
a serf, superstition mastered him and gave him hocus 
pocus instead of art and science. Now he can master 
them all. The machine is his greatest servant. It 
only remains for him to democratize its control and 
put the leaven of justice and righteousness into the 
complex of property relationships it has created. 


How MACHINES 
REPLACE MEN 


A mechanical stone dressing machine now does the 
work that once required 600 men with hand tools. 
Now a monorail device will set stone twice as rapidly 
as men can do it and will doubtless result both in a re- 
duction of hands and the lowering of wages. 

A new electrical welding machine will turn out hol- 
low pipe ten times as fast as the old machine. 

The Butter and Cheese Journal reports the inven- 
tion of an automatic butter wrapping and card print- 
ing machine with which six men can wrap in quarter 
portions and put cartons on more than six tons of 
butter in an eight-hour day. 

In modern steel making eight men can turn out one 
hundred tons where formerly they turned out five and 
one-half. 

Where General Motors in its Saginaw foundry one 
year ago employed 10,500 men, there are now em- 
ployed only 2,500, most of them at lower wages, but 
without lowering production. 

One power shovel today can excavate as much dirt 
on a city street as it required two hundred unskilled 
laborers to shovel thirty years ago. 

Twenty years ago all glass tubes were made by 
glass blowers. Today one machine makes as many as 
did six hundred of these skilled men then. 

Ten years ago an automatic machine for the mak- 
ing of electric light bulbs was invented which pro- 
duced 73,000 in twenty-four hours; formerly one man 
could make seventy-five in a day. Recent improve- 
ments so increase this productivity that each machine 
displaces two thousand workers. 

Under the old hand process it would require a mil- 
lion men to make ten thousand Ford cars in the time 
now required and they would cost ten thousand dollars 
each. 

- The invention of the linotype enabled one printer 
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to set as much type as five could set by the old hand 
method and do it with less labor. Now the new tele- 
type threatens to throw hundreds of linotypists out 
of jobs. 

The strip mining of coal has produced a power 
shovel that lifts a ton at a time, dumps it in cars and 
returns for a second bite in three-quarters of a min- 
ute. With it three men can load five thousand tons in 
a ten-hour day. 

A big excavating machine is now at work that will 
lift fifteen tons of earth at a time and carry it a city 
block or lift it to the height of ten stories with no 
other help than hands to pull levers. 

In the copper mines at Butte one man now gets out 
as much metal as did four in the days when these 
mines made Marcus Daily and Senator Clarke multi- 
millionaires. 

The wheat harvest of the mid-west was made this 

summer by 3,000 men where only a few years ago 
70,000 were required, due to the new combination 
motor driven harvester and thresher. Mechanical corn 
huskers and cotton pickers are rapidly being per- 
fected. Henry Ford’s agents demonstrated in Arme- 
nia that one of his little tractors could do the work 
that fifty men previously did under primitive meth- 
ods. He claims that plowing with a tractor in U. S. 
costs only one-fourth as much as with horse power. 
_ The making of books is now being done with me- 
chanical, standardized, mass production methods. In ~ 
one bindery sixty thousand are bound, boxed and 
shipped within a day. Thirty-eight operations once 
slowly done by hand are now done by iron hands and 
fingers which print, fold, cut, sew, bind, assemble and 
pack the books. 

A dough mixer and one man do the work of twenty 
bakers. 

One girl with a rib cutting (clothing) machine does 
the work of 25 cutters; with a button-hole machine 
that of 50. 

The lasting machine enables one man to do the 
work of 10 shoemakers; machines now do 90 per cent 
of the work of making a shoe. 

One carton machine does the work of 20 hand wrap- 
pers. 

A new process is said to double the amount of gas- 

oline that can be refined from a barrel of crude oill. 
: One operator on an open hearth charging machine 
does the work of 40 workers. . 

A pig casting machine with seven operators took 

_ the place of sixty. OH es ee Soatairig 
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The great Corliss engine in 1876, the wonder of the 
world, generated 2,500 horsepower; a modern electric 
generator generates 85,000 horsepower. 

The sewing machine was invented just 100 years 
ago, the railway 104 years ago, the telegraph 95, the 
telephone 55, fast printing press 85, the iron beam for 
construction 75, the steel ship 60 years ago. The 
power loom was made practical only 95 years ago. A 
century of America is better than all the milleniums 
of Cathay. 

With a cigar making machine one man does the 
work of 15. 

Two men do the work of eight, helped by an auto- 
matic stoker. 

The bottle making machine increased the output per 
man from 45 to 950 bottles per hour. 

An automatic conveyor enables 12 men to do the 
work of 150. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad has installed a 
- mechanical device by which two or three men will 
switch as many cars as four hundred previously set 
about a yard. 

In the paper box industry in fifteen years the num- 
ber of workers has decreased one-third and the output 
has increased one hundred and twenty per cent. 

Methane gas has been produced from cornstalks at 
the University of Illinois. It is one of the prime con- 
stituents of illuminating gas. 

Two hundred years ago few wore stockings. In 
Washington’s day not one in five hundred wore them. 

Successful experiments in the automatic control of 
flying airplanes have been made. A recent test with 
gyroscope equipment made a successful flight of sev- 
eral hundred miles. 

The dial telephone reduces the operating force to 
one-third and will replace thousands of “hello” girls. 

A mechanical tobacco setting machine, operated by 
three men, has met with good success. 

In 1898, 239 automobiles were made in this country. 
In 1910 there were 200,000 manufactured at an aver- 
age cost of $1,000.00. 

The Canadian National Railways has installed tele- 
phones on all its best trains. Passengers can radio 
telephone long distance at will. 

The dictaphone makes it possible for two typists 
to do the work of nine Buon ener and save the 
employer time in dictating. - 

_A check-writing machine that does the work of six 
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clerks is in successful use. It will write a check every 
minute. 

The magnetic crane operated by two men replaces 
128 men. 

Twelve men operating a crane take the place of 37 
in pouring molted metals. 

In New York City there is a great electric power 
house without a workman. All the machinery is auto- 
matic and is automatically co-ordinated. Mr. Televox, 
the mechanical man, reports upon conditions when- 
ever he is called up. = 

An automobile frame factory is now run without a 
mechanic. It runs day and night, starting with mere 
strips of steel, it assembles, rivets and puts together 
the entire frame in one and one-half hours, moving 
on a conveyer, and turns out 75,000 units per year. 

Very good print paper is made from cornstalks, 
and a number of journals in the corn belt are using 
it. Now, Professor Sweeny of Ames, Iowa, has per- 
fected a process for making an artificial hardwood out 
of it. It is said to be as hard as oak and to be good 
for making furniture and paneling. 

Today one machine worker does the work three did 
in 1914. 

Forty years ago our national income was 12 bil- 
lion; last year it was 90 billion. 

_ In 1812 we mined 50,000 tons of coal; our yearly 
output is now more than a half billion tons. 

Our electric power output doubles every five years. 

Only 15 years ago the marvel of the long distance 
telephone was perfected ; today we radio the world. 

In 1782, after milleniums of sailing the seas, Lord 
Nelson’s Victory was the largest ship ever built; it was 
186 feet long. Today the 1,000-foot ship is building. 

In 1790 the U. S. patent act was passed providing 
that Thomas Jefferson and three members of his cab- 
inet should pass upon every application. 

“American industry can easily make in eight months 
all that it can dispose of in twelve.”—Magazine of 
Wall Street. 

“We have business stagnation because there is more 
of everything than can be sold at a profit.”—Bernard 
Baruch. 

“Over-production means curtailed employment and 
reduced earnings, and reduced earnings mean lessened 
purchasing power. The new purchasing power should 
come first or industry will ‘choke down.’ ’—Henry F. 
Kendall to American Cotton Association. 
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STUART CHASE ON THE 
MAN AND THE MACHINE 

The best of all books so far written on the subject 
is by Stuart Chase (Men and Machines. $2.50. Mac- 
millan). A research scholar and an expert economist, 
he escapes the sins of the academic, knows how to 
write, and is not ashamed to talk in terms the non- 
academic mind can understand. Among his recent 
books are “‘The Tragedy of Waste,” ‘Prosperity: Fact 
or Myth,” and “The Consumer’s Dollar.” He is help- 
ing to educate democracy by bridging the gap between 
the expert, the complex of business, and the consumer. 
His latest enterprise is the “Consumer’s Research, 
foe. 47 Cnaries. St..- N.Y. Membership $2.00) 
which is “organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased technical information and council on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer.” 

In “Men and Machines” he makes an analysis of 
the trends in machine management and production in 
relation to the stake human beings have in the ma- 
chining of our age. He explodes many an easily 
drawn opinion and superficial theory. On the whole, 
he finds the machine a benefactor, but he also finds 
that it makes robots of many and may become a 
Frankenstein if we do not find a better way of man- 
aging the complex of things it has created for us. 
He says: 

“Factory machines have progressed through three 
chief stages (though any given factory today may 
still remain in the earlier stages): 

“First, they supplied more power to the skilled 
worker. They increased his output but left his job 
substantially unchanged. 

“Second, they subdivided the manufacturing pro- 
cess, allowing unskilled or semi-skilled workers to 
feed them, remove the output, and carry on the few 
repetitive motions which their tending required. This 
is the robot stage. ; 

“Third, they replaced the unskilled worker with 
their own steel fingers, doing the feeding, processing, 
packaging themselves. The skilled man comes back 
into the picture as inspector, repairer, adjuster of 
delicate controls. His job is interesting, non-repeti- 
tive; requires intélligence. The robot has largely dis- 
appeared.” 

CREDITS AND DEBITS 
ON MEN AND MACHINES 

Mr. Chase’s credit column in the ledger on behalf 
_of the machine can be summed up in this way: 
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Longer life, higher living standards, an increasing 
social and economic interdependence in the world, 
a leveling up of class, hours of labor tend to decrease, 
a decline in ignorance and superstition, an increase in 
the sense of personality, the gradual (all too slow) 
adoption of scientific controls, in relation e. g. to 
fatigue, decrease of cruelty, scientific research and 
the release of hidden forces. 

On the debit side his findings can be summed up 
thus: 

Mechanized warfare, waste of natural resources, 
monotony of labor, specialization sundering art, work 
and play, breach between technical achievement and 
human understanding, over-valuation of money and 
confusion of values, technological unemployment and 
no assurance that enough new jobs are created, power 
to produce outruns increasing power to consume, high 
pressure salesmanship, a new ruling class based upon 
profits and an increasing number of idle rich, a men- 
tal stress that may be creating greater mental insta- 
bility, an increaSe in accidents, industry emphasized 
at the expense of agriculture, congested city life, nerye 
racking noise, smoke and dust, danger of a competi- 
tive economic imperialism. 

The net balance in the count against the machine, 
ee at present operated, Mr. Chase sums up as about 

Ss: 

_ “Too many machines; excess plant capacity; riotous 
waste of natural resources.” 

“Too much labor in distribution and the overhead 
services.” 

“Unemployment, cyclical and technological.” 

“A badly balanced flood of goods, often useless, 
often adulterated.” 

“Super-congestion of urban areas.” 

“A devastating ugliness in many regions.” 

“Smoke, noise and dust in needless volume.” 

“Over-mechanized play.” 

THE PRODUCTION POWER 
OF THE MODERN MACHINE 

Taking 1899 as the base line of 100 F. G. Tryon, 
an expert economits, fivures that the 1870 production 
was to population as 56 to 51, that in 1926 it had 
increased to the ratio of 260 to 155, and “energy, i. e. 
the power and heat with which machinery is run, had 
increased from 18 to 310. While the population of 
the United States was trebling, the energy used was 
multiplied by more than 17. Stuart Chase says we 
“ride a billion wild horses” and the editor of “Power” 
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calculates that we have 704,000,000 mechanical horse- 
power as against 175,000,000 each for Britain and 
Germany. Mr. Chase calculates the total horsepower 
in the world at one and one-half billion of which we 
have approximately one-half. It has been said that 
each of us has thirty slaves to work for him; if each 
unit of horsepower equaled a horse and there were an 
even division, each American family would have thirty 
horses to do its work. 

‘The power of the machine to produce is cumulative; 
it increases in higher ratio as automatic and semi- 
automatic machines are invented. Taking the rate of 
production in 1914 as the base, and the index as 100 
for that year, the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows the increase in the rate of man-hour pro- 
ductivity in 1927, in eleven industries. 

Boots and shoes show the lowest per cent of in- 
crease, 24 per cent. Next comes slaughtering and 
packing at 26 per cent increase. Cane sugar refining 
is third at 33 per cent increase. The others follow as 
shown here: 


PRUE CEAUOLL itl p ot ere cee SS oes 40% increase 
Re ehete Panning .5 oo 41% increase 
RINE TY fete eis ese ee NS ee ee 54% increase 
Pear rep iene ts Se ee eS 55% increase 
Pious Mnling Soo 2 2S oe 9 increase 
Perroieinr Hemming S22 2 Se 82% increase 
PMN Dies cue se a ee ee ee he 178% increase 
erie | Thess or) eee et 292% increase 


The above means in the case of boots and shoes, 
that the labor of one man for one hour produced 24 
per cent more in 1927 than in 1924. In rubber tire 
manufacture, the labor of one man produced on the 
average 292 per cent more in 1927 than in 1924. 

In the May issue of the magazine of Wall Street, 
Theodore Knappen cites some figures to show the ex- 
tent to which the machine has increased production 
and taken the place of the man. He says: 

“In one American plant manufacturing chassis 
frames 120 men with the use of machinery turn out 
8,600 frames a day, while a European manufacturer 
who visited the plant the other day admitted that his 
200 employes turned out but 35 frames daily. 

“In the textile industry one workman produces as 
much yarn as 45,000 did years ago. 

“In the boot and shoe manufacturing 100 machines 
take the place of 25,000 men.» 

- “And in the great automobile industry a 66 per cent 
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reduction in the number of men necessary for a given 
output has been effected. 

“Even in ditch digging one huge steam shovel can 
do the work of 400 men, while in transportation, loco- 
motives are being constructed that can haul trains of 
120 freight cars at the rate of 40 miles an hour, thus 
reducing crews.” 

AMAZING YEARS 
LIE JUST AHEAD 

Floyd W. Persons, in a recent number of the Man- 
ufacturing Jeweler, points out some of the amazing 
things that lie just ahead of us. He says: 

“The next ten years will probably bring us more 
radical changes than did any other decade in all his- 
tory. A far-flung army of hundreds of thousands of 
workers will be engaged in all the diverse fields of 
electronic applications. New billion-dollar industries 
will be built upon the vacuum tube, especially in the 
power field. The so-called electric-eye will be applied 
to hundreds of new uses. Nothing the average man 
sees, hears or buys but will be controlled, regulated or 
affected in some important respect by an electronic 
tube, or photo-electric cell. 

“Dismiss the notion that the years immediately 
ahead will bring a dearth of opportunities. We now 
approach an amazing expansion of the cellulose indus- 
_try; the utilization of rocky farms to produce crops of 
poplar trees that will show forty-five years growth in 
eight; the extension of gas pipe lines to every part of 
our country; the creation of a wide variety of new 
metal alloys; the cheap production of wrought iron as 
promised by the Aston process; and the widening use 
of dry ice; quick-freezing and modern refrigeration, 
which will completely revise our present methods of 
distributing and merchandising foodstuffs. 

“We should not lose sight of the benefits that will 
come from the elimintaion of most of the dangers en- 
countered in flying; from the practical application of 
ice engineering; from the commercial introduction of 
television ; from the everyday use of electric bulbs pro- 
ducing artificial sunlight filled with vital rays for the 
illumination of homes; and from the utilization of 
unoccupied public lands and the development of the 
vast resources in Alaska. 

“Conditions change with lightning speed. Today 
there are single plants capable of fixing annually from 


the nitrogen of the air a tonnage of nitrate greater — : 


than the entire production of Chile, and new methods 
of getting sulphur from the | dunes. lately discovered 
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in Louisiana and Texas make the output of sulphur in 
Sicily seem trivial indeed. Our oil industry a few 
years ago was directing all its efforts to getting a max- 
imum of kerosene and a minimum of gasoline; now 
the aim is just the reverse. Similar revolutions in the 
present decade will continue to remould customs and 
practices. 

We may look forward with confidence to the early 
creation of many new industries and the further rapid 
expansion of some of our old ones. Hundreds of useful 
products will be obtained from what are now waste 
materials. Dozens of new methods that will produce 
such things as acetic acid from corncobs, boards from 
cornstalks, and paper from straw, will bring about 
such an increased utilization of farm wastes as to 
create new sources of profit for the hard-pressed agri- 
cultural fraternity.” 


THE MARVELOUS 
“ELECTRIC EYE” 

An observer who signs himself “Eyewitness,” writ- 
ing in the Electrical Workers’ Journal, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the new Westinghouse “Electric 
Eye”: 

“The key instrument is a photo-electric cell (va- 
cuum tube) or grid-glow tube, so sensitive that a wave 
of the hand, a puff of smoke, the glint of steel, affects 
it—moves it to close a circuit. This photo-electric cell 
or grid-glow tube is sensitive to one-millionth of a watt 
of energy. When the grid-glow tube or photo-electric 
cell is used, a ray of light is made to play constantly 
upon this sensitive eye of the tube, in such a way that 
when objects are passing through the path of the ray, 
upon an endless belt, the current is opened and closed, 
in such a manner as to act as a sorter of goods. 
Fleischmann’s yeast was used as an example. This 
product was put upon the endless belt with the label 
side up; these were allowed to pass through. But when 
the product failed of label, the glint of the tinfoil 
closed the circuit, and the faultily wrapped product 
was discarded. So sensitive is the eye that cigars, 
light from dark, can be sorted in this way. 

Automobiles passing through a tunnel, through the 
zone of a ray played upon the electric eye, open and 
shut the circuit so as to control a counter. At the end 
of the day the total number of cars moving through 
the tunnel are spotted and recorded. 

Burglar alarms can be’so operated. 
One of the most interesting demonstrations was 
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with the photo electric coil. The cell was made to 
operate a tank filled with carbon dioxide. A fire was 
started. Smoke poured across the ray’s path. The 
circuit was closed. The gas was released, and extin- 
guished the fire. It is expected that the electric eye 
will be used widely in this manner to fight fires in 
confined areas. 

Closely related to the electric eye is the electric 
ear. This is a development of televox, a microphonic 
arrangement in connection with remote control 
switches, which perform certain definite tasks. The 
electric ear is a device to enable airmen to locate dis- 
tant aerodromes in darkness or fog. The aeroplane 
is equipped with a siren. This the airman operates 
as he approaches a city. When the siren reaches a 
vertain pitch, a loud speaker at the aerodrome gathers 
up the waves, which are transmitted through a micro- 
phone to the electric ear, which in turn opens a switch, 
and turns on the search light. 

It is believed that the electric eye has a great future. 
It is predicted that it can be used to turn street lights 
or factory lights off or on automatcially, with coming 
and passing of daylight. 

H. B. Stevens, the engineer, asserted that the wide- 
spread use of television is but around the corner.” 


THE UNITED STATES 
LEADS THE WORLD 


The machine has made America its kingdom. We 
have invented more and geared our civilization up to 
the machine as has no other nation. Our industrial 
production increased 300% while our population in- 
creased 60%. The purchasing power of our 120,000,- 
000 is greater than Europe’s 500,000,000. The auto- 
mobile is a parable of our mechanical over-plus— 
there are 30,000,000 of them in the world and we 
have 23,000,000 of them. The “National Sphere,” a 
new trade journal, sums it up thus: 

“With 7 per cent of the world’s population, the 
United States consumes 48 per cent of the world’s 
coffee, 53 per cent of its tin, 56 per cent of its rubber, 
21 per cent of its sugar, 72 per cent of its silk, 36 per 
cent of its coal, 42 per cent of its pig iron, 47 per cent 
of its copper, 69 per cent of its crude petroleum.” 

Our comparitive machine power is computed by T. 
T. Read, a competent statistician, on basis of the rela- 
tive output of work per person. “His figures serve 
as a rough index of mechanization in the modern 
world,” says Stuart Chase. | nade 
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RELATIVE WORK OUTPUT 


Cina ee ek | 1 Australiat sucess 8.5 
British India ___. 1.25 Czechoslovakia __. 9.5 
DBE le Seen epee eee Donte rniallVerses = see 12 
PEahere oo OTD aN Belolum Aen ee eS 16 
Japan es esa 8.5 -Great Britain 2--= 18 
POlInG Hat eas ae 6 Canada 22 ssc= 20 
POHANG oe eee i United States ..___ 30 
PORT ee es 8.25 


AMERICA TAKING THE 
WorRLD MARKETS 


We produce more than we consume and turn to the 
world market. We live quite as much today by rub- 
ber as we do by cotton. Sugar is as important as 
corn or wheat. The tropics and semi-tropics have be- 
come as important to us commercially as the prairie 
lands. We may rear tariff walls against others but 
we turn to their markets for the sale of our surplus. 
The following quotations are from Ludwig Denny’s 
book “America Conquers Britain” (Knopf) : 

“Taking the per capita output of 1899 as 100, the 
Hoover Committee Report showed that per capita out- 
put rose from 104.5 in 1919 to 149.5 in 1927. While 
American industrial production increased 29 per cent 
in the period 1919-25 the number of wage earners de- 
creased seven per cent, the Report found. Doubtless 
the horsepower increase of 22 per cent in that period 
in industry is largely responsible. But whatever the 
reasons, and they are varied, the increased productivity 
of labour gives to our industry an immense advantage 
over British trade rivals. Mr. G. D. Bokeling in the 
London Economist recently estimated on the basis of 
Board of Trade statistics that 114 British workers pro- 
duced in 1924 only 19 per cent more than 100 workers 
in 1907. The London Times quoted the Board of 
Trade Journal as follows: “On the figures at present 
available, fhe Journal says it does not appear possible 
to make any statement more definite than that a small 
quantitative increase of net output per head took place 
in 1924 as compared with 1907.’ Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Klein has estimated that in the machin- 
ery-manufacturing industry, for example, the indi- 
vidual American worker in 1928 produced a value of 
$5,200 compared with the English worker’s $1,500.” 

“A comparison in 1928 by the National Industrial 
Conference Board of New York of eight major indus- 
tries in the two countries states that ‘the United States, 
which uses on an average one and one-half times as 
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much horsepower per wage earner as in Great Britain, 
turns out, largely as a result of this greater use of 
power, from two and_one-half to three times as much 
production per wage earner.’ Another estimate trans- 
lates the electric power used in the United States as 
equal to the physical equivalent of 150 slaves for each 
member of the population. The rate at which Amer- 
ican industry is being electrified is characteristic of 
similar progress in the improvement of machines and 
management. We have at least a 10-year lead over 
Europe in industrial technique, according to the eco- 
nomist, David Friday.” ; 

“The richness of the American home market, com- 
pared not only with Britain but with the rest of the 
world combined, is difficult to comprehend. With only 
seven per cent of the world’s population, the United 
States now consumes 42 per cent of the world’s iron 
production, 47 per cent of the copper, 69 per cent of 
the crude petroleum, 56 per cent of the crude rubber, 
36 per cent of the coal, 53 per cent of the tin, 48 
per cent of the coffee, 21 per cent of the sugar, 72 per 
cent of the milk, and upward of 80 per cent of the 
automobiles. How can British industry ever hope 
to compete in foreign markets against an American 
industry which can grow rich on this home market and 
then profitably sell a surplus abroad for a fraction of 
its production cost if necessary?” 


THE PYRAMIDING 
OF OUR WEALTH 
Professor Paul Nystrom of Columbia University 
made a study of living conditions among the Amer- 
ican people asa whole. He makes the following group- 
ae as to standards of living that can be af- 
orded: 


The Poor—40,000,000. 


in. Gire-povertyca 22 ee eee as 8,000,000 
With bare subsistence _______________ 12,000,000 
With fair subsistence ____.__._________ 20,000,000 


The Comfortable—65,000,000. 


With minimum comforts ~__--____.__ 30,000,000 

With moderate comforts _____.________ 20,000,000 

With adequate comforts _____________ 15,000,000 
The Well-to-Do—12,000,000. 

Moderately: rich. one ue eee eae 10,000,000 

NV CENT pice hv SNE shea ee «es eee 2,000,000 


All below those with adequate comforts, or some 
90,000,000, are without enough capital to insure care 
in prolonged illness or old age, . A financial depression 
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like the present compels them to deny themselves com- 
forts, and the seventy million of the more unfortunate 
among them are thrust down into the poverty line of 
those who never have more than a fair or a bare sub- 
sistence. Prolonged unemployment sinks many of them 
into dire poverty and puts millions of them into the 
categories of those in want. 

Professor Nystrom’s categories for this 90,000,000 
can be summed up in this way as to standards of liv- 
ing: 

1. Those in dire poverty, numbering 8,000,000, live 
in shacks, with wreckage for furniture, cast-off cloth- 
ing, dependent upon charity for food much of the time, 
much illness, death rate high, one-third of children 
die first year. 

2. Those with bare subsistence, numbering 12,000,- 
000, have minimum necessities when employed, but not 
enough to insure adequate nourishment so suffer much 
from diseases of malnutrition, such as pellagra, are 
thrust over the charity line in case of unemployment, 
illness, accident or any other misfortune. They live 
in cabins, possess a minimum of furniture, have noth- 
ing for saving or culture or the rainy day. Casual 
workers, many cotton mill operatives, great numbers 
of Negroes and others of the lower wage group and 
tenant farmers are in this group. 

ABOVE THE 
POVERTY LINE 

3. Those with fair subsistence, numbering 20,000,- 
000, can with great care make ends meet and meet 
minor disaster. They live in four and five-room houses, 
indulge cheap amusements, send their children at least 
to grade schools, have a daily newspaper, can afford 
the simple necessary foods, cheap but neat clothing, 
many of them have low priced radios, autos, industrial 
insurance, and buy homes on the installment plan; pro- 
longed illness or unemployment quickly eats up their 
assets and most of the aged among them are depend- 
ent. In this group are the unskilled, some of the 
semi-skilled, and many farmers. Children go to work 
early and many mothers must work outside the home. 

4. Those with minimum comforts, numbering 30,- 
000,000, have five-room houses on the average, with 
adequate furniture, clothing and food. They can usu- 
ally afford, if the famliy is not too large, vacuum 
cleaners, radios, autos, telephones, magazines, some 
books, adequate amusement, modest insurance, medi- 
cal and dental attention, and.so long as good fortune 
keeps an income coming in, meet the requirements of . 
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simple, comfortable living, send children to high school 
and keep the mother in the home: daughters go into 
offices and stores rather than factories. In this cate- 
gory are the better paid skilled tradesmen, clerks, 
foremen, small business men, many farmers and wage 
earning families where sons and daughters contribute 
to family income. 

5. Those with moderate comforts, numbering 20,- 
000,000, can own their own homes, afford more room, 
and better materials in all they live by, pay for hos- 
pitalization, schooling, culturfl advantages, and face 
all but major disasters with success. In this group 
are many professional men, business men, highly 
skilled artisans, superintendents, the better paid cler- 
ical workers, teachers, the more successful farmer and 
the smaller owner. 

The other three groups enjoy the good things of 
life without fear of want and without strain. ‘The 
two last groups, numbering 12,000,000, possess more 
than all the others put together. 


“The best available statistics show that the Ameri- 
can people are not yet prosperous in any absolute 
sense. In fact, four-fifths of them, or more than 
90,000,000 (of an estimated population of 117,000,000) 
seem to be making only a little over their expenses. 
They can lay up little, if anything, for a rainy day.”— 
Dr. Irving Fisher. 


NEITHER TOO LITTLE 
Nor Too MucH 

The national possessions are reckoned to be about 
$400,000,000,000, and the total income of all our people 
about $90,000,000,000. The recent census gives us 
about 120,000,000 people, and the average modern 
family numbers four and one-half persons, so there are 
some 27,000,000 American families. This makes our 
average per family wealth about $15,000 and the aver- 
age American family income around $3,300 per year. 
The 35,000,000 in the moderate and adequate comfort 
groups approximate this average. If the prayer of 
the old sage—“Lord, give me neither too little nor too 
much’’—is the ideal and golden mean for life this 30%' 
of our people come as nearly within its purview as 
the best guidance through life’s chances can expect. 
The greatest economic problem facing us, as a nation 
enjoying the greatest material prosperity in the his- 
tory of mankind, is how to more adequately bring an 
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average of distribution between the 12,000,000 who 
have more than enough and the 75,000,000 who have 
less than enough. That problem has never been faced 
by the nation, by business, by the engineers, nor by re- 
ligious leadership as a whole. Our productive capac- 
ity is adequate, indeed we are over equipped for pro- 
duction, our distribution system is wasteful and ex- 
pensive, the prevailing philosophy of laissez faire is 
non-Christian, hyper-individualistic and born of the 
jungle. We may put great engineers in the White 
House but until their economic statesmanship is 
grounded in something more benign, brotherly and 
ethical than the old type of “rugged individualism’ 
they will be unable to offer any program for the aboli- 
tion of poverty, for the leveling up of the chances at 
life for these 70,000,000, for the sins of luxury and 
social wastefulness, and for the more adequate Chris- 
tianization of a social order that is admirably efficient 
in producing goods and sadly inadequate in its capacity 
to distribute them adequately. 
Money, MoNEy, WHO 
GETS THE MONEY 

Here is a list of advances in stock prices for a few 
of the great money makers in the past ten years. The 
first figure was the market price ten years ago, the last 
is a recent quotation: 


Coporation Ten Years Ago Today 
rata DISCUIL. “oe eS 124 1365 
Allied Chemical and Dye ~--------- 47 268 
Teer IS ets ee es 129 1051 
easiHal sKOdaK so sees ak eee 620 1990 
PEE Ce Figen eee an re Sn 110 317 
MenoTiennacCnn soso cle 53 <1 02 
American Telephone ~_---+=------- 97 257 
American Gas and Electric _------- 121 2990 
Standard Oil of New Jersey ~------ 738 1317 
Public Service of New Jersey ~----- 65 606 
American. Tobacco: 2222.22 2250-22 210 835 
Conse ated GAs o sco eae 85 455 
Tie otenl sus ee Soe eS ee 108 223 
Gonerallectricn:= = S382. Seca bese 172 1629 
Union scoarbides: so-eeaee SS SSS firm 205 


According to the Bureau of Economic Research the 
national income in 1928 amounted to $89,419,000,000. 
Of this sum $51,123,000,000 was paid to the 47,100,- 
000 persons of fifteen years or over who were engaged 
in gainful occupations, and $38,296,000,000 went to 
interest, dividends, profits and other gains of money 


-on money. so 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 
AND ITS PURCHASING POWER 

Dr. W. I. King, in his recent book, “The National 
Income and Its Purchasing Power,” reports as fol- 
lows on the distribution of income in the United States. 
One-tenth of one per cent receive 5% of all our income, 
the richest tenth of these (or some 4,500 families) 
have average incomes of nearly $400,000 and 90% av- 
erage less than $1,700 per year. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research’s studies show that 16,000 out 
of our 27,000,000 families receive one-seventeenth of 
the national income, or a total of about five billion 
dollars. The old formula ran as follows: 1% own one- 
third of the wealth, 10% own two-thirds, the poorest 
quarter own less than 4%, or approximately just house- 
hold goods. The richest of the rich have doubled their 
share in the past ten years, the rich have held their 
own, the poor have: made no gains, the middle class 
have increased theirs. 

Professor Paul Douglas, whose great study of wage 
trends is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, finds that 
the wage earner has gained 35% in the purchasing 
power of his wage in the past thirty years, most of 
the gain having been made since the war. But he also 
finds that millions of the more poorly paid receive piti- 
fully inadequate wages, e. g. cotton mill workers, $792; 
lumber workers, $982; tobacco workers, $863; agri- 
culture, $593. The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search gives the rates for the chief skilled trades, num- 
bering some nine million or a little more than one- 
fifth of all gainfully occupied, as follows: 


Manutacturip gir en ee ee ee $1,216 
Mines, Quarries and Oil Wells __-___________ 1,224 
CONSEPUCTI ON: ic a ee oreo 1,664 
Morcantile 7.2 oe re or eee 1,262 
Resa Poa dss Soc ee ee 
LOR LD Re Fo Ine eS ee eine 1a 
Pilimane. 220 widatieen cn at Das Set eka ee 1,258 
Wipes: 4 ea eee an ae Te prea ene eee 1,649 
Siréet  Raliways cee cae wee eee 1,445 
Private Electric Light and Power ____________ 1,398 
Telephones (chiefly women) ~-_.-___________ 1,180 


They put the average for 27,276,000 wage earners at 
approximately $1,200 per year. This means that not 
less than one-third of all, or some 9,000,000 recieve 
less than $1,200 per year. The critical problem is not 
that of the well paid worker nor even that of the aver- 
age of the better paid, but that of the millions who are 
grossly underpaid: 
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PAUL DOUGLAS’ GREAT 
STUDY OF WAGE TRENDS 

Professor Paul Douglas has made a monumental 
study of wage trends in the United States (Real 
Wages in the United Staes. 682 pages. $7.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin.) 

He bases his work upon the theory that “the ulti- 
mate test for any industrial system is the degree to 
which it improves the condition of life of the people 
who live under it.” The condition of the people “is 
not only the best index of the relative success or fail- 
ure of any economic or industrial system, but it also 
affords the best clue to the permanency of such a sys- 
tem. If the material condition of the great masses of 
the people is steadily and appreciably advancing, then 
the popular urge for any change in political or eco- 
nomic fundamentals will be but slight.” It matters 
little that the nation is rich if the seventy million whose 
livelihood comes from labor and wages, do not prosper. 

This great study required six years of labor on the 
part of Dr. Douglas and a staff of workers. It covers 
the 36 years from 1890 to 1926 and “by means of a new 
and improved index of the cost of living, computes 
for each of these years, the average full-time weekly 
earnings for virtually all the full-time industries of the 
country.” More than three million separate computa- 
tions were made. Out of the 27,000;000 wage earners 
in the country, the wage incomes of some 22,000,000 
are studied. Hourly and weekly wages are made the 
basis, but, of course, wage income can be based upon 
hourly and weekly wage rates only by careful studies 
of and computations based upon the incidence of unem- 
ployed time, overtime, undertime, absenteeism, 
changes in the purchasing power of the dollar, bon- 
uses paid, etc. This makes a very complicated and 
technical problem, but it is worked out with remark- 
able clarity in this volume. 

Unemployment averaged about 7%%, for the 36 
years, in manufacturing and transportation, but when 
mining and building is added the average is increased 
to 10.2%. The volume of unemployment tended to de- 
crease during the period, thus adding to labor’s advan- 
tage as a whole. There was a decrease of 5% in the 
number of dependents per worker and of from 5 to 6% 
in the value of services rendered by employers and 
the government. The study covers manufacturing, 
transportation, public utilities, mining, government 
employees, clerical occupations, and even teachers and 

preachers. ‘There is a special study of employment 


statistics, and computations are made to cover all 
those benefits enjoyed by the modern family in terms 
of public contributions. such as schools, roads, parks, 
and other forms of social welfare to which he may 
contribute less in terms of taxes than he is enabled to 
enjoy and which are therefore additions to his real 
income. 

Ninety-five charts and tables help to illuminate the 
text. Professor Douglas’ findings can in part be 
summed up in the following: 


THE SUM 
OF IT ALL 

The cost of living in 1926 was 235 as compared to 
1890 and 169 in terms of 1914. The increase in pur- 
chasing power in 1926 was 30% over 1890. The in- 
crease in annual earnings between 1890 and 1914 was 
only 4%; the greater part of the increase was made 
between 1920 and 1926. 

In manufacturing alone the increase was 30%. Shoes, 
tobacco, agricultural implements, lumber and dairy 
plants have fallen below the median. Coal miners 
made a gain of 40%, railway men 21%, clerical work- 
ers only 3%. Ministers fared badly, having lost by 
15%, while teachers gained by 37%. Postal employees 
lost by 13% and federal employees in Washington by 
24%. The building trades increased by 57%. The 
average gain to the average employee in the 36 years. 
counting all these things, was about 55%. The real 
cause for this increase is charged up to increased 
productivity, but the real earnings of labor did not keep 
pace with the increase in productivity; since 1919 the 
ratio has been a decreasing proportion to labor. Since 
1923 there has been no real increase to labor but a 
large increase to capital. Labor’s fight to keep wages 
up during the reconstruction period has been well 
justified by the results, and business has profited by 
it through the increased purchasing power of millions 
of wage earners. 

The studies of Dr. Wesley Mitchell, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research finds a gain of 31% 
in income in the past 20 years, but that labor’s wage 
increased only 27% in purchasing power and salaries 
only 18%. In 36 years the average of hours worked 
decreased from 59.4 to 49.3 pér week. 

Over 7,000,000 families in the United States have 
no automobiles; about 20,000,000 have no adequate 
radio set. In our cities alone, without counting farm 
population, there were in 1928 over 4,000,000 families 
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who had no bathtubs in their homes, and over 3,000,- 
000 who had not a kitchen sink with running water 
and probably no plumbing of any kind in their houses. 
Over 13,000,000 families in our cities have no tele- 
phones and over 4,000,000 live in homes not wired 
with electricity. 


ACCORDING TO 
LABOR BUREAU, INC. 


In May, Labor Bureau, Inc., completed ten useful 
years. It is an independent, fact-finding organiza- 
tion of economists. Its primary purpose is to furnish 
facts and figures for labor organizations, newspapers 
and all others who wish them. It is run on a cost basis 
—no private profits. “Facts for Workers” is publish- 
ed on the 5th of each month. It is especially valuable 
for its tables, showing monthly changes in wage rates. 
Individual subscriptions are $15.00 per year; in groups 
of five or more, $4.50 per person; libraries, $10.00. 
They report that in June for the first time since the 
war, wage cuts exceeded wage advances. No unionized 
industry reported a cut. Of the increases 80 per cent 
were in unionized industries. Knit goods and saw- 
mills reported largest cuts. In manufacturing, in- 
creases averaging 5 per cent were gained by 17 per 
cent of workers and decreases averaging 10 per cent 
were suffered by 7 per cent. Earnings fell 5 per cent 
below the same month last year. Workers in textiles 
and iron and steel suffered the heaviest losses. 

The estimate of the Secretary of Commerce on un- 
employment is challenged as premature, as propa- 
ganda and as based upon inadequate “samples” from 
the census. For instance, great industrial centers 
where unemployment is greatest, such as New York, 
Detroit, Chicago and Cleveland, are left out of the 
“sampling.” The statement that only 2 per cent 
of the population is unemployed is challenged as un- 
fair, as it counts only the wage earner as unemployed 
and puts his family on the other side. Obviously if a 
man with a family of five is unemployed a statistician 
should not say that only 20 per cent of that group 


are unemployed; he would count the whole family if — 


he were reckoning unemployment per centages in the © 
whole population. As 40 per cent of our population 
are in the wage group, the unemployed and their de- — 
pendents number something like ten millions, or 8 per 
cent of the population, instead of 2 per cent, and 20% 
of the workers’ group. ~~ 
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This, in part, is what Philadelphia has learned from 
a house to house survey of unemployment: 14 per 
cent of the wage earners are unemployed; 15.6 per 
cent. of the families have unemployed members; 75 
per cent of the idle are idle because they can’t find 
work; 4.3 per cent of the idle are idle because they 
won’t work; 11.5 per cent of workers in industrial 
sections are out of work; 1.8 per cent of workers in 
professional occupations are out of work; 30 per cent 
of workers are idle in certain blocks; 12.5 per cent of 
the idle are in building trades; 50.6 per cent have been 
idle for more than three months. 
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Dr. Charles E. Persons, a statistician of high repu- 
tation, a former professor at Princeton, has resigned 
from the Census Bureau in protest over the manner in 
which unemployment is dealt with in the census. He 
proves the estimate of 2,300,000 made from “samples” 
to be an underestimate of not less than a half million 
on the basis of the “samples” used; and he denounces 
the method of taking the unemployment census as 
inadequate and unscientific. It takes no account of 
part-time work, which is a species of unemployment, 
and it does not count the man who is laid off without 
losing his hold on his job, once work starts up again. 
This type of unemployment might conceivably account 
for more of it than all others put together. Dr. Per- 
sons believes a scientific count would have totaled not 
less than 5,000,000 unemployed. 


ForD’s HIGH WAGE 
AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Henry Ford desires to pay his European workers a 
wage equal in purchasing power to that he pays in 
Detroit. The U. S. Department of Labor made a 
study for him of 100 typical families on $7.00 per day 
and in which the father alone worked. This average 
family consisted of 4.5 persons and the bread winner 
worked 225 days, drawing for his pay $1,694.23. His 
budget was spent as follows: 


Annual Cost % of Income 


OCC ad Re ne $556.12 32.3 
Clothing 28212 oe cae 210.67 122 
TOUGITIS Gas aie I ore 388.81 22.6 
Fiiel‘and Licht -- 103.20 6.0 
Puimishings* 2.55 oe 88.55 5.2 
Miscellaneous __..-___-____ 372.48 pA ee 
The average deficit was ________. Seeley hee o $25.40 


ee CS ee a ee ee ae MN, Se etal ae eee ee ne 
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Outside of these necessities of life, expenditures were 
as follows. The first column of figures gives the num- 
ber of families, the second the amount spent for that 
item: 


PORIGeN hI NSUPANCG 3 ne a ee 4 $12.05 
Personal Property Insurance _______-_ 8 8.75 
BVIGiE ROT ee aetunes. sh 85 6.45 
Riavswand -Goncerts. ==. 2 1.50 
STRESS SG Sap SSS Se 3 3.70 
Other Amusements ..---...--.+..-- 19 3.63 
AUR OM nate ie ok a ie 9 2.86 
Vacation (outside of city}._..__..----- 4 37.00 
aravel(HoLsvacaAlion) <2 11 30.22 
PNT LG Ia = ees ee 100 12.06 
aa IC ab PEs Pin Nees SNe eo) 7 2.88 
Magazines and Periodicals __-_------ 48 3.01 
WRTESIG PSN ONS <8 es 9 28.97 
AEE EES EET a a eae rege ee a ee na 43 3.97. 
BLOMODIIC.- COSt— no a oe ee 19 211.13 
Automobile, Upkeep ---------_------ AT 78.02 
Geta nen ate or ereeer | 5 29.67 

Families Having Number 
Sete Sei ee a es es 36 
Sewing Machine: 

peyton oe ee 75 

USS 9eh eS ee ee ee cee gee eee re 5 
Vacuum Cleaner: = 

aI ite anc see ee 2 

Pea ict a tan Ns es ee 10 
EEO PB we aE aa ete tent tte 13 
Betactiase rata ees es roe at 45 
Washing Machine: 

iat eee ae oe ee ae 2 

Be SG Pe eh sete ear BS 49 
Electric Appliances: 

Oi Se SE eC ee ete ee Ase errs 98 

IG Syl ie Sa a pecs © Ae Ee SRR Bape eles re 4 

IROAG Cheese a ae as eee nea ee 86 


Gilbert Hiatt, of Labor, makes the following analysis 
of the budget: 

“Food, found to be the most expensive item and con- 
suming nearly one-third of the income, amounted to 
only about $12 a person per month. 

“This meant that the fathers and the children car- 
ried cold lunches to work and school and that the arti- 
cles purchased, while adequate, were of the plainest 
description. 

“The father spent $63.39 and the wife $59.21 for 
clothes, with smaller amounts for the children. 
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“This was found to mean that the father bought a 
hat, costing less than $4, once in two years; a suit, 
costing $27.43, about. every two and one-half years, 
and that he was only able to purchase an overcoat, 
costing $23.75, once in seven years. 

“In the average budget for the wife typical items 
were a pair of cotton gloves once in two years, three 
hats, costing $2.55 each, in two years; four pairs of 
cotton hose, 35 cents a pair; a cotton dress, $1.74, and 
a rayon dress, $7.51. Her one night gown in a year 
cost 87 cents and her house slippers, 98 cents. 

“Housing, whether rented or in the case of the 32 
families endeavoring to purchase a home on install- 
ments payments, averaged less than $33 a month. 

“This meant that the house consisted of one room 
to a person and that the kitchen was also frequently 
the dining room and living room. Heating by stoves 
was common and anthracite coal was a luxury, indulged 
in by only a few. 

“Furniture and articles for household use were al- 
most invariably purchased on the installment plan. 
School expenses of the two children came to only $6.43 
a year. 

“Trips to the barber shop were a luxury, the father 
frequently having his hair cut by some member of the 
family. 

“Very few books were purchased. The average was 
one to five families. Only five families out of the 
hundred had telephones and only five families reported 
expenditures for servants and then generally during 
the illness of mother. 

“As might be expected in Detroit and with work- 
ers compelled to travel long distances to work, auto- 
mobiles were rather common, being owned by 47 of 
the 100 families. But they were second-hand cars, 
averaging only $184, and paid for in installments.” 
Do WE MANAGE 
THE MACHINE 

We are equipped to produce more than we are able 
to buy and consume. Our cotton mills can produce all 
we use in eight months and the woolen mills likewise. 
Rayon factories run full time to meet the demand for 
this amazing new commodity of which we are now 
using something like 100,000,000 pounds per year, but 
the silk mills supply their market in less than ten 
months. Iron and steel, the backbone of construction, 
are busy only 86 per cent of their capacity, paper mills 
only run about 85 per cent capacity, enamel and por- 
celain just a little over one-half time. _ It is said we 
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can make all the shoes the market at home demands in 
seven months. Three-fourths of our bituminous coal 
is now mined with undercutting machines and we are 
equipped to mine 800,000,000 tons to meet a market 
for 500,000,000. Our exports now amount to billions 
per year and it is estimated that American capitalists 
have $20,000,000,000 invested abroad. World trade 
seems the immediate hope, but high tariffs and world 
trade cannot long run together. 

With this vast increase in the machining of indus- 
try there has come the loss of more than a million in 
the number of workers required to run these more 
productive machines, and the committee of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council on Safety and Production 
report accidents due to machinery have decreased per 
unit of production, but increased per hundreds of 
workers. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports, 16,606 fatal and 2,604,000 non-fatal industrial 
accidents in the year, and computes the cost of them at 
$4,000,000,000. On the other hand, according to the 
Federationist, “Figures from standard statistics, cov- 
ering 1,570 industrial corporations in 1929 and 632 
in 1928, show that profits have increased approximate- 
ly four and one-half times as fast as production since 
1927. Production has increased 11 per cent, while 
profits increased approximately 51 per cent.” Figures 
for wages show, on the other hand, that wage earners’ 
incomes have increased less than half as fast as pro- 
duction. Profits increased 51 per cent, production 
increased 11 per cent, and wage-earners’ incomes in- 
creased only 4 per cent since 1927.” 


THE CURRENT 
DECREASE IN BUSINESS 

Decreases in business as compared with one year 
ago are as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
Steel and iron__----~- 15 Newspaper advertising 10 
Hartetosiecs 3 oes. 8 Wholesale prices___-_- 
SOfeCOsio wa eee 12-_All- industries... 2—— 16 
Petroleum ~_-._----- 12. Agriculture=j 222 7 
Automobiles ___----- 4 Electrical energy_-_-- 1S 
Boots and shoes___-- 81 Bank clearings____--- 10 
Commercial building. 18 Life insurance sales__ 5 
Home building_____- 47 Net income of rail- 
Cotton consumption__ 39 TOADS: Basle seas aS 34 
Wool consumption... 33 Average earnings... 5 
Railway car loadings. 11 Employment -------- LZ 
Costsofe living sees. 2 
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Failures have increased by 35 per cent over one 
25 per cent and public utility earnings by 8 per cent. 

“Corporations lay. off workers, go on part time, re- 
duce their purchases of materials, and even cut wages, 
but they continue to pay the same or even larger 
amounts than before to the owners fo their stock or 
holders of their bonds,” says Facts for Workers. 

In May leading firms declared dividends of $308,- 
000,000, compared with $253,000,000 in May last year. 
Industrial corporations in the first five months of 1930 
declared dividends of $1,356,000,000 compared with 
$1,055,000,000 in the same period of 1929 and $697,- 
000,000 in 1928. Railroad and traction dividends show 
the same upward trend. 


WHY NOT A 
SURPLUS FOR LABOR 


Big business counts it good business to lay up a 
surplus when times are good and to draw upon it 
to pay dividends when there is a depression. Why not 
lay up a surplus for labor also? The garment makers 
have been doing it for several years. General Electric 
will do it from now on. Other employers are doing it 
or contemplating it. Why not good humanity as well 
as good business? The New York Journal of Com- 
merce says the total recorded payments in dividends 
and interest for May this year were $80,000,000 
greater than for May last year. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx report that no worker has as yet failed to get 
his unemployment insurance, amounting to one-third 
his regular wage. 

Of course, we could not all share alike; we do not all 
have the same capacity to share; we are unequal in 
intelligence, producing power, character, ambition, and 
all else, but that fact does not excuse the gross ex- 
tremes in the distribution of chances at the good 
things in life any more than it once excused the di- 
vision of society into aristocracy and serfs. Posses- 
sion is not only nine points in the law, but it is power, 
and he who possesses power is mightier than he who 
does not, even though he be a lesser man. Unemploy- 
ment today is only a symptom of the state of the body 
politic; it is a state of social health like unto that of a 
man with too much blood on the brain and not enough 
in his limbs. In a recent address in San Francisco, 
Owen D. Young said: 

“The idleness of men who wish to work is the most 
dangerous surplus that can aap any country. It is 
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ridiculous to speak of unemployment as a necessary 
condition of human society. It is nothing more than a 
maladjustment of social machinery. Itisa blot on our 
intelligence.” 

APPLY THE PRINCIPLE OF INSURANCE 

To THE MISFORTUNE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment insurance is not new; it is just new 
to us. The principle of insurance applied to accident, 
health, property, loss, etc., is quite as applicable to 
the misfortune of enforced unemployment. Many la- 
bor unions use it, some employers are adopting it (e. 
g. Proctor-Gamble, Hart, Schaffner & Mark, General 
Electric) and in the older industrial lands it is an 
accepted program. Darwin Messerole, President of 
the National Unemployment League, says the depres- 
sion of 1921 cost a loss of $7,000,000,000 in salaries 
and wages. This, in turn, by reducing purchasing 
power among the masses, increased business depres- 
sion. 

Dr. John B. Andrews, Secretary of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, says: 

“The present industrial depression shows again the 
unwisdom of placing sole reliance upon the voluntary 
initiative of employers to meet the unemployment 
problem, and the social problem presented by an army 
of workers involuntarily unemployed calls for specific 
social remedies including some form of unemployment 
compensation or insurance. Thoughtful citizens now 
realize that we simply cannot go on having millions 
of industrious workers thrown upon the street through 
no fault of their own and without regard for their fam- 
ily welfare. 

“Years ago representative employers assured us that 
in America it would be unnecessary to have unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation because the employers 
themselves would set up out-of-work funds for their 
own employees. Only a dozen employers in the course 
of ten years have done so. The public must now 
realize that the adoption of comprehensive measures 
must be accelerated through the co-operation of in- 
dustry and government. What a few conscientious 
employers are attempting to do voluntarily as a duty 


must be extended more quickly throughout the indus-~ See 


trial world. The continuance of the depression means 
increasing insistence upon public action to expedite ~ 
the adoption of unemployment insurance. Bills for 
unemployment compensation, not copied from Euro- 
pean laws, but following American experience with 
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accident compensation which puts emphasis on pre- 
vention, will be introduced in twenty state legisla- 
tures and in Congress next winter.” 

Leifer Magnusson, representative at Washington of 
the International Labor Office, gives the following 
figures for the number of persons covered by unem- 
ployment insurance in the world—a total in round 
numbers of 47,500,000. 


Australia __~__ 137,000 Soviet Russia__10,000,000 
AOSLLIS ee oe 1,300,000. Norway +222 36,000 
SUL Pst co 287,000 ~Belgium ______ 638,000 
Germany ____- 16,738,000 Czechoslovakia_ 1,300,000 
Great Britain__12,100,000 Denmark ____- 277,000 
Irish Free State 284,000 France _____-_- 165,000 
LCA yee ere 2,600,000 Netherlands __ 391,000 
Poindeeas se. 1,033,000 Switzerland ___ 300,000 
How FARES 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor reports that at the end 
of 1929 there were a total of 4,331,251 members in all 
labor unions in this country, a loss of 112,272 for the 
year. The mine workers have lost one-half of their 
members through depression in the industry; the open 
shop West Virginia fields have gained over the union 
fields in Illinois and Indiana and an internal fight on 
the Lewis administration has cost heavily. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor reports a gain of 126,- 
430 for the year. This is due largely to the settlement 
of a jurisdictional fight which brought the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks back into the 
Federation. There are 146 national or craft organi- 
zations of which 106 affiliate with the A. F. of L. The 
four great railway brotherhoods and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers are the largest non-affiliating or- 
ganizations. = 

The American Federation of Labor celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary in its international convention 
to be held in Boston the coming autumn. Its policy is 
conservative and constructive, many think it is too 
cautious and becoming somewhat loaded with the 
bureaucratic. A committee for progressive action has 
been organized as a left wing movement, urging more 
aggressive action in organizing, in political action, in 
co-operation between craft unions and in offering co- 
operation for the sake of promoting efficient work and 
production. 

In its Southern drive the A. F. of L. is moving on a 
peace plane. President Green has spoken widely in 
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the South before labor assemblies, public meetings, 
state legislatures and even lunch clubs and business 
organizations, urging co-operation between union and 
employer, saying the council table is better than the 
strike and asking that the conservative A. F. of L. be 
accepted before the radical labor organizations get in. 

Several years ago the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
adopted a plan of industrial co-operation with its me- 
chanics. It has worked so well that many railroads 
are now adopting it. The great Canadian National 
system was among the first to follow and the manage- 
ment is eloquent in praise of it. Now the American 
Federation has adopted the principle and has em- 
ployed a technical engineer, Mr. Geoffrey Brown, to 
promote agreement with employers in its use. 

President Green was awarded the medal of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association for 1930 with the 
following address: 

“As President of the American Federation of La- 
bor, he has both symbolized and directed the new 
policy of co-operation in industry, representing the 
American concept of industrialism and self-reliance, 
and fighting with success the disruptive influence of 
the radical element preaching communism and class 
war. Ina period of unrest and readjustment he has 
prevented conflict and at the same time strengthened 
the position of the trade union in the social order.” 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 
FROM THE EMPLOYER'S VIEWPOINT 

The first of all ways to meet the increased produc- 
tivity of the machine is to reduce the working hours. 
The nine-hour day is now the rule and the eight-hour 
day is rapidly replacing it. The 44-hour week is no 
longer uncommon and the five-day week is enjoyed by 
not less than 250,000 workers. Henry Ford says the 
six-hour day is on the way, and Lord Leverhulme 
wrote a book advocating it. But still thousands are 
compelled to work twelve hours per day. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, an em- 
ployers’ organization, has made a study of the five- 
day week in industry. (The Five-Day Week in In- 
dustry, Industrial Conference Board, Nii Xesn ph pO): 
Tt covered 270 employing organizations and 217,000 
wage earners. In 81 companies there was no decrease 
in hours per week, in 189 there was a reduction in 
hours, and in 104 the week was reduced to 40 hours. 
The reducing of hours per week resulted in no loss in 
output in 70 per cent of the cases, i. e., a shorter week 
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meant an increased productivity per hour; one-half 
the companies shortening the week to five days with- 
out decreasing the hours worked, report an increase 
in output. One-fifth of those granting a 40-hour week 
report an increase in production over the longer week. 
Here are some of the favorable judgments on the five- 
day week by those employers who adopted it without 
a fight (those who opposed it are largely “of the same 
opinion still): Maintains a more efficient working 
pitch—removes strain and decreases fatigue—results 
in fewer days off—rate.of illness decreased 30 per 
cent and of lateness to work 80 per cent—gave per- 
fect attendance and reduced turnover to 1 per cent— 
workers 80 per cent enthusiastic over it—better morale 
—next to paying bonus best thing company ever did. 


THE WORKMAN AND HIS JOB 
By Adam Coaldigger 


Oscar Ammeringer, author of this poignant article, 
is by ntaure a wit, by occupation, labor editor. He is 
one of the most widely quoted of labor writers. His 
quant way of saying things, his humor and his abiltiy 
to probe to the heart of the human in things would 
make him a noted columnist if he did not prefer to 
work for labor. The following is his reverie on being 
out of a job. 

* * * * 

I am a human being. The parsons say I am made 
in the image of God. The politicians say I am Sov- 
ereign, and the text-books of my children call me a 
free and independent citizen.- 

I live by work. The ground I work on does not be- 
long to me. The tools I work with are the property 
of my boss. The fruits of my toil belong to others. 
I have nothing to sell but labor. The only thing that 
stands between me and poverty is my job. 

But even my job is not mine in the sense that it is 
my property—to sell, barter, to use or dispose of at my 
will. And yet my job is all that separates me from 
the social outcast. My job is more than that. My job 
is my bread and butter—my salt and meat—my clothes 
and shelter—my bodily comfort—my soul’s salvation, 
for jobless men rot in body and soul. 

Just now there are millions of jobless men, and I am 
one of them. I was handed the sack four months ago. 
Since then I have tramped many weary miles in search 
of my job. I have stood with many of my kind be- 
fore factory gates, excavations, and rising buildings, 
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silently begging for my job. I have risen before day- 
break to catch the morning paper damp off the press. 
I have scanned the “Men Wanted’ columns with a 
pounding heart. I have raced with many companions 
in joblessness for distant addresses, trying to run 
down my job. And still I have no job. 

My little savings are gone. The cupboard is 
empty. The rent is overdue. My credit is no more. 
The installment house is threatening to come for the 
furniture. I leave the house in the morning with 
ever-sinking hope. I return in the evening with ever- 
deepening despair. The questioning look in the eyes 
of wife and children on my return are driving the 
wedge of madness in my brain. What shall it be, 
starving, begging, or stealing? 

* * * * 

Hardened criminals are condemned to hard labor. 
Unruly criminals in jails and penitentiaries are pun- 
ished with a diet of bread and water. I, who am not 
a hardened criminal, am begging for hard labor. I, 
who have obeyed every rule of the game, am praying 
for bread. I, who ask for nothing but work to feed 
myself and hungry brood, am condemned to forced 
idleness on a diet of air and water, without my day 
in court. I am condemned to starvation and despair 
by a judge I never saw, by a jury I never faced. 

* * * * 


I also know that the slaves and serfs of old never 
pounded bricks on empty bellies in search of jobs. 
Poor and exploited as they were, they had at least the 
consolation of security of employment. Work or no 
work, job or no job, they were house, clothed, and fed 
by their masters—even as beasts of burden such as 
horses and asses are sheltered and fed by their owners 
in times of idleness. 

* & 

But I, the image of God, in the words of my par- 
son; I, the soveriegn voting king, in the currency of 
the politician; I, the free-born independent citizen of 
this great republic, according to the school books of 
my children, am not even owned. I am mine. The 
strength of my muscles is mine. The skill of my 
fingers is mine. The cunning of my brain is mine. 
The only things that are not mine are the tools with 
which I work when they let me work. I am a pump- 
handle without a pump. I am a bow without a fiddle. 
I am gasoline without a flivver. I am a self-starter 
without a motor. I am the soul that animates the 

body of industry, and being separated from my body, 
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I am but a homeless spook haunting my erstwhile 
abode in search of substance. 
* * * * 


Tam an unowned freeman. I wear no man’s collar. 
I am free to hike on public roads. I am free to cross 
on public bridges. I am free to sit in public parks. 
I am free to drink from public fountains. I am free 
to read in public libraries. What is the public’s is 
still mine. But I am barred from the plants I erected, 
the goods I have made, the tools I have shaped, the 
shafts I have sunk, the railroads I have built—for they 
are capital—private capital. 

* * * * 


But are not Capital and Labor partners? Oh yes, 
ah sure! When times are good, Capital and Labor 
smoke the cigar of prosperity togethey. Capital 
smokes the cigar; Labor smokes the snipe. But when 
hard times come, partner Capital smokes both cigar 
and snipe, while partner Labor spits. 

In good times, partner Caiptal sets aside money 
for depreciation, depletion, and reserves to take care 
of rainy days. In good times, partner Labor buys 
flivvers on the installment plan, and loses them in 
hard times on the American plan. 

The rain of adversity falls on Capital and Labor 
alike. But partner Capital, owning the partnership 
umbrella, walks in the dry, while partner Labor gets 
wet all over. 

* * * * 

Some day a society that is truly social will elevate 
labor to the dignity of horses, mules, and machines by 
setting aside funds to take care of involuntary em- 
ployment. ; 

Some day, a really civilized civilization will bring 
about a partnership between Capital and Labor that 
cannot be dissolved the very moment partner Capital 
ceases to make a profit out of partner Labor. And 
until that is done, all the pious phrases about the bro- 
therhood of man and the fatherhood of God, and all 
the high-faluting talk about equality, sovereign voting 
kings, and free men, is so much bunk. What are 
brothers that will not bear each other’s burdens? 
oy are kings without kale, and freemen without 

eed ? 

Oh well, it took man a thousand years to abolish 
involuntary servitude. So let’s hope that in another 
thousand years, it will abolish compulsory vacations 
without pay. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


“To be sold: Three workmen, well trained and 
handsome; and two girls, one eighteen and the other 
fifteen years of age, both of them good looking and 
well acquainted with various kinds of handiwork. 

In the same house are sold pianos and organs. 

Advertisement in the Moscow Gazette in 1801. 


“When a ship loaded with hundreds of immigrants 
arrived in Philadelphia, the immigrants were ar- 
ranged in a long line and forced to take the oath of 
allegiance to the king, or later, to the United States. 
and then marched back to the ship to be sold. They 
were frequently sold to speculators, who drove them 
chained together, sometimes through the country, 
from farm to farm, in search of a purchaser. .. . 
The contract signed, the newcomer became in the 
eye of the law a slave, and in both the civil and crimi- 
nal code was classed with negro slaves and Indians. 
They worked hard and were dressed in the cast-off 
clothes of their owners, and might be flogged as often 
as the master or mistress thought necessary. . . . 
Father, mother and children could be sold to different 
buyers. The white slaves were sold in all the colo- 
nies.”—McMaster’s History of U.S. 


“One gentleman in the city of Philadelphia wanted 
to buy an old couple for house servants. An old man, 
his wife and daughter were offered, and after paying 
the price he discovered he had bought his father, 
mother and sister.”—Geiser, page 54. 


“In the year 1619 young girls were shipped from 
England and sold as wives in Jamestown for 120 
pounds of tobacco, or about $80 each.—Dallas Crafts- 
man. 


“As early as 1633 Massachusetts Bay Colony adopt- 
ed a statute commanding that the carpenters, sawyers, 
bricklayers, tilers, joiners, wheelwrights, mowers and 
other workingmen were not to receive more than two 
shillings a day. On the eve of the Revolution (1774) 
the wages in the colonies was about $2.00 per week.” — 
O’Neal, “Workers in American History.” 

“The state of monarchy is the supremest thing upon 
earth; for kings are not only God’s lieutenants upon 
earth, and sit upon God’s throne, but even by God 
Himself they are called gods.”’—King James I, in 1609. 

“The rights and interest of the laboring man will be 

protected and cared for, not by labor and agitation, 
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but by the Christian men to whom God in his infinite 
wisdom has given control of the property interests of 
this country.”—Geo. F. Baer of Reading Ry. in 1902. 

“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate 
all proper questions in, but such things as railroads 
and telegraphs are impossible and rank infidelity. 
There is nothing in the Word of God about them. If 
God had designed that his intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour, 
by steam, He would have clearly foretold it through 
His holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to hell.”—Lancaster, Ohio, School 
Board in 1828. 

In 1850 the City Council of Charleston, S. C., pro- 
hibited the operation of stationary engines in that 
city. The big slave plantation owners feared the com- 
ing of industry. 

“Workers (under the machine) are to be considered 
in no other light than as mere mechanical powers. 
Pier It is scarcely necessary that they should use 
their reason.”—James Watt, inventor of the steam 
engine. 

“The ideal of efficiency in industry is to simplify 
the work to such a degree that it can be done by a 
trained gorilla.”"—Frederick Taylor, father of scien- 
tific management. 

“Whenever in Ireland there has been a revolt of 
labor, it too often finds arrayed against it the press, 
the law, and the police. All the great powers are in 
entente. . . . Weare told nothing about how the 
worker lives; what homes, what food his wages will 
provide. The journalist holds up a moral umbrella, 
protecting society from the fiery hail of conscience.” 
—George William Russell (AE.), The National Being, 
page 76. a 
IN THESE MORE 
MODERN DAYS 

“Wholesale demands for the cutting of wages are 
unworthy of American intelligence.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

‘The machine is probably the greatest destroyer of 
standards which the world has ever seen. The tem- 
porary standards which have sprung up to fill the gap 
are all too often ugly and unpleasant. But there is no 
certainly that they will last. Indeed, the only cer- 
tainty is constant change, so long as technology main- 
tains its present pace.”—Stwart Chase. 
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“Of necessity, the work of an individual workman 
must be repetitive—not otherwise can he gain the 
effortless speed which makes low prices and earns high 
wages. Some of our tasks are exceedingly monoto- 
nous, but then, also, many minds are monotonous— 
many want to earn a living without thinking, and for 
these men a task which demands no brains is a boon. 
We are always looking for brains—and men with 
brains do not long stay in repetitive work. After 
many years of experience in our factories, we have 
failed to discover that repetitive work injures work- 
men. In fact, it seems to produce better physical and 
mental health than non-repetitive work.’—Henry 
Ford. 


“Corn, iron, steel and oil, instead of contributing to 
the good of all mankind, have become under the exist- 
ing industrial system, giants and ogres menacing the 
world with strife and evil.”—Margaret Bondfield. 


“Tt is useless to go on rearing children in wretched 
homes and giving them a half-baked education; yet 
that is what the working classes have had to put up 
with for centuries.”—Lady Warwick. 


“It is as necessary to the worker and his family 
to have continuous employment as to have a living 
wage when he is employed. The business that cannot 
carry its normal working force in times of depression 
has no more right to exist than the one that cannot 
pay a living wage in normal times.”—Col. Patrick 
Callahan, Employer. 

“T cannot say that I am in the slightest degree im- 
pressed by your bigness, or by your material re- 
sources as such. Size is not grandeur, and territory 
does not make a nation. The great issue about which 
hangs a true sublimity and the terror of overhanging 
fate, is what are you going to do with all these things?” 
—Thomas Huxley at Johns Hopkins in 1876. 
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The death rate among locomotive firemen is nine 
times as great as for the population as a whole. Their 
average age at death is 37 years. 

An English authority says dust and alcohol are the 
two great killers. The rate for barkeepers is two and 
one-half times that for the whole population, and for 
workers in dust it is twice the average. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company found that stone dust 
was most deadly, killing at least one-half of all who 
work in it. ae 
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Laid Off 
Tom Wilson is a thief, 
He stole money and bought 


Cornbread for his chlidren 
When the wolf stalked the door. 


Tom Wilson rots in prison. 
Tom’s children go naked, 

For Tom Wilson is a thief, 

He stole bread for his six children 
When he was laid off. 


Cornelius Witherspoon is a gentleman, 
He drives a limousine. Y 
He owns the factory 
That Tom worked in. 
’ He works men on death- colored wages, 
And makes a thousand dollars a day. 
Men curse and fear Cornelius, 
Working men, with a tiger light in their eyes. 
Tom Wilson was one, 
Tom had six mouths to feed 
On three dollars a day. . 
But Cornelius Witherspoon is a gentleman. 
Tom Wilson is a thief. , 
—Don L. West. 
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My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 
And says we’re going to the dogs. 

His grandpa in his house of logs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

His grandpa in the Flemish bogs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

His grandpa in his hairy togs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

But this is what I wish to state; 

The dogs will have an awful wait. 


S— 


An agitator was addressing a band of strikers. 
“Only $12 a week!” he yelled. ‘How can a man be 
a Christian on $12 a week?” 
; Oe ” yelled a voice, “can he afford to be anything 
else?” 
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THE DARKER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


First usable sewing machine invented by B. Thim- 
monier in 1830. Hand workers destroyed shop, using 
eight of them eleven years later. Inventor died in 
poverty. In 1832 an American, Walter Hunt, invented 
eye-pointed needle and lock stitch. In 1846, Elias 
Howe invented his machine; sold it for $1,200. Isaac 
Singer, a manufacturer, made improvements, but 
Howe won share in patent rights. Hand sewing was 
toilsome. Machine sewing brought the sweatshop, 
the garment factory with its long hours, low wages 
and speed-up of power-driven machines. It also 
‘brought cheaper and finer clothing, vastly increased 
the textile trade, demanded more cotton, wool and silk, 
put millions to work, built up an industry with billions 
invested and greatly raised the standards of living. 
For most of this hundred years the workers have paid 
a great price in toil and confinement and low wages; 
today, thanks largely to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, conditions are improving, the work week is 


shrinking toward forty-four hours, wages are up near 


the average, living conditions are greatly improved 
and a program of unemployment insurance is workin 
successfully. mia 


10c Per copy, $1.00 per dozen, $7.00 per hundred. . : 


Address: SOCIAL TRENDS, 101 Bowling Avenue, Nashville, Tenn: 4 
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